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For the Companion. 


ON THE LONE MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


In SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 
Surrender. 


The circumstantial evidence was, indeed, strong 
against Joe Hickey. The bullet, a misshapen 
piece of lead, had been extracted. It precisely 
fitted the empty chamber of Joe’s rifle. Then 
Delia’s letter, and Joe’s flight and his having told 
Jerry Tate that Bill Nichols had been shot, all of 
these facts combined to make a chain of 
evidence ‘stronger than a heap o’ men had 
been hung on,”’ Pete Pennybaker said. 

There were, perhaps, but two who believed 
in the boy’s innocence—Delia and Jerry Tate. 

Jerry’s confidence in Joe survived against 
his own reasoning. He felt that Joe’s brag- 
ging talk in his kitchen the night before the 
tragedy, when he had declared his intention 
of settling his grudge against the carrier, 
was almost enough to convict him; but on 
the other hand, Jerry argued, no one medita- 
ting murder would have so created evidence 
against himself. 

“I do wish Joe hadn’t run away,” Jerry 

said. “That looks ugly—it looks guilty. 
Innocent folks aint afeard to face their deeds. 
But Lor! Joe aint nothin’ but a boy,— 
scacely twenty,—an" he ware scared to death, 
to boot. It'll most kill Dely; she set lots o° 
store by Joe. Poor Dely!”’ 

“He didn’t do it!’’ Delia had declared, 
when Pennybaker stopped to tell the story of 
the murder, the arrest and the escape. ‘Joe 
didn’t do it! I know he didn't. An’ I can’t 
for the life of me see what he run away for. 

I wish he hadn't done that—I do wish Joe 
hadn’t run!” 

She bewailed this foolish act of Joe’s many 
times during the day, as she moved, tearful 
and miserable, about the cabin. 

“If I knowed where to find him I'd go an’ 
fetch him to Sneedville my own se’f,’’ she 
declared. “I'd go an’ fetch him my own 
se’f.”” 

“*Twas your book-larnin’, Dely, as done 
itall!” said granny. ‘1 warned you when 
you ware trompin’ over to the parson’s wife’s 
house as it would fetch you nothin’ but 
trouble. An’ now you have writ the rope for 
to hang your brother by your foolishness.” 

As if she had not thought of it all day, 
poor, miserable Delia! 

“An’ I'll be boun’,” granny went on, “that 
Joe forgot to make a cross mark when he 
turned back to Tate’s. It’s bad luck to turn 
back.” 

“Tf I could just find him,” said Delia, ‘‘an’ 
make him come to his trial; if I just could!” 

Something brushed her knees as she sat 
with her face buried in her hands, weeping 
and miserable. Then a warm tongue licked 
her hand, and a shaggy head brushed her 
knees a second time. She started up with a 
great cry of joy. 

“Tige! dear old dog! Have you come 
from Joe ?”’ 

It was something to have even his dog 
near. She rose and brought food, but Tige 
refused toeat. He hung about her and whined a 
Plea that she at last understood. 

Delia dashed into the cabin, seized a shawl that 
hung upon the bedpost and ran out again where 
the dog still stood, whimpering his expectation. 
ore opened the little gate and called to him: 

“Come, Tige!” With a bound he was at her 
side. “On, sir, quick! to Joe!" 

a old dog started off briskly down 

: it road, followed by Delia, who tried in 
—_ to keep up with him. 

Prwed - ——— into the ivy bordering the 
Nichols's pt € inquest into the manner of 
: > 8 death, he had but scant hope of making 
oheythge He crept fora hundred yards 
Where im pn. _ still keeping close to the road. 
ees fe ne es a semicircular curve he stole 
which he badss a8 almost opposite that from 

There he crept into the hollow trunk 
oak and waitea “ e . ~ trunk of an old 
atl gp the crowd had dispersed, 
of the feet po im, and others carrying the body 

AN day “ -carrier to Sneedville. 
cramped ht € sat there. Benumbed by his 

sition, he was truly thankful when at 


last darkness fell upon the mountain. Then he| hailing each other. He arose again to fly, but 

crept out from his hiding-place and lay stretched | something sprang at him with a familiar, shrill 

upon the ground, trying to think what he ought | bark of delight. 

to do. “Tige! old Tige! down, sir! Hush! be still— 
Go back to Jerry's? He was afraid. The | down, sir, I say!” 

| constables would be sure to look for him there.| They went down together, Joe holding the 

Go to Delia? That meant to go to jail. And go| dog's mouth to stifle his joyous barking. Joe 

to jail he would not—he would die first. He was | believed that the constables were tracking him 

bragging to himself in his customary manner. | with his dog! 

The man who tried to take him would do well to| Foran hour Joe and Tige lay together. The 

look to his weapons! | boy's hand was upon the dog's head, ready to 
There was a sound of somebody stealthily | stifle the first sound he might utter. Now and 

|advancing among the undergrowth. Muffled | then the halloo was repeated. At each call the 

| feet, thought Joe, and turned to fly. He had | dog started up with an effort to bark. 
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Joe Hickey, as Im alwe!’ 


| quite forgotten his intention to fight all comers. 
| On, on, through the thicket, over gorge and 


Poor Tige! How many times he had been 
made to hunt for Delia or Joe in play! Evidently 
boulder! Joe's hands were torn, his face scratched | thinking this but another of the old games of 
and bleeding, but on he went until, away up the | hide-and-seek, he was leading the pursuers to the 
mountain, he saw in the dim light two horsemen runaway. 
| pass out of sight. 
| He dropped to the earth, almost fearing the| must get out of Hancock County—out of 
| beating of his heart would betray him to the | Tennessee. He had an uncle across the line, in 
| riders. They were seeking him; he knew it.| Virginia, who had once offered him a home. 
Was all his life to be hike this? As well go back, 
even if it were to die, and done with it. his house until the excitement blew over, or 
Die? No—he would stand and be shot first. | Nichols’s real murderer should be discovered. 
But why should they put him to death ? But the dog—he could never make the journey 
“T aint done nothin’ nohow,”’ he declared. ‘I | with Tige at his heels, trying all the time to get 
have the right to live, an’ I wed live.’* away and disclose his hiding-place. There was 
But how he regretted the thoughtless pranks, | but one thing to do. 
the mischievous meddling, and the foolish boast Joe thrust his hand into his pocket, and drew 
that had conspired to brand him as a ‘bad | out his knife. It was a large, strong-bladed, new, 
character!”” If he had only a good name to| sharp pocket-knife. 
recommend him! But he knew there was not As Joe opened the longest blade, the dog looked 
one who could unreservedly speak well of him.|up into his face with affectionate eyes, crept 
And now — closer, and licked his hand—the hand that held 
Again there came a muffled sound of footsteps, | the knife. 
a faint, hurried breathing, a halloo, distant but It dropped to the ground. Joe buried his face 
| immediately answered, as if his pursuers were | in Tige’s woolly coat. 

















; Joe knew he could not lie there safely. He) 


| Perhaps he could reach this uncle, and remain at | 


| +I can’t do it!’ he groaned. “I believe I'd 


sooner ’a’ killed Bill Nichols, and I wouldn't 
never ’a’ done that! I can't hurt old Tige!’’ 

Again the halloo sounded, nearer and clearer. 
Again the dog started up, and again Joe threw 
himself upon him, his hands on his throat to 
stifle the telltale bark. Again the dog struggled, 
and again the knife was lifted. 

“T have to!"’ said Joe. “I have to, Tige! I'd 
ruther die as to do it."" He felt for the dog's soft 
throat. ‘I'd ruther die - 

Tige sprang back, released his throat, came 
forward again, thrust his cold muzzle into Joe’s 

| face and licked it. 

“I'd ruther die,’’ repeated Joe. ‘‘Yes— 
and I will die ruther'n do it!”’ he ended, 
impulsively, and flung his knife to the ground. 

“Go, old boy! I'll risk the chances,’’ said 
Joe. ‘Go an’ lead ’em to me if you're mind 
to. I aint got the heart to kill a friend like 
you. Go!” 

The dog sprang past him, and disappeared 
in the darkness. Joe heard the splash when 
Tige struck the water, to swim the Clinch. 
The boy lay weary and helpless, calculating 
how long it would take his dog to reach 
Sneedville and put the pursuers again upon 
his trail. 

He fell asleep over the calculation, and 
for a season forgot his troubles and his 
desolate condition. In his dreams he was a 
boy again, wandering through the valley 
with Delia, or sealing the bluffs about Clinch 
mountain and the Ridge. And always Delia 
was by his side, and old Tige followed at 
their heels. 

He awoke with a start, to find the moon 
shining brightly down upon his covert, and 
the dream, as it seemed, still going on; for 
there in the moonlight stood Delia, and at 
her side old Tige, friskily pursuing the old 
game of hide-and-seek. 

“‘Tige fetched me here to help you in your 
trouble,’’ said Delia, with that calm manner 
which to Joe, in his extremity, seemed par- 
ticularly comforting. It denoted strength. 

In his weakness and desolation it was very 
good to feel that some one brought him 
strength and counsel. Blessed indeed seemed 
the calm accents of his sister. 

“Tige fetched me to you, Joe. I can’t for 
the life of me see what you're a-running off 


for. ‘Pears like you might ‘a’ done some- 
thin’ you’re afeard to face, or else ashamed 
on. If you’re not guilty, Joe, you're 


behavin’ more like a foolish boy than you 
air like a man turned twenty years old.”’ 

Not a tear, not a tremor; no accusation nor 
suspicion ; only reproach for the cowardice of 
flying from a false charge. 

He saw how foolish he had been, how 
weak, fearful and imprudent in running 
away. Cowardice always resembles guilt. 

Ile felt how much he had injured his cause 
by his rash temper and his panic; but what 
todo? It was not left to him to decide. 

“Get right up from there, Joe, and go 
down to Sneedville an’ give yourse’f up to 
the authorities. This minute; right now! 
Take the nigh cut through the Holler— 
nobody’ll be sarchin’ for you that nigh home. 

“Go right to the jailer, an’ to-morrer send 
for Lawyer Tyler, an’ tell him the whole, 

| plain truth, sparin’ nothin’. There aint never no 
call to be afeard o’ the truth, even if it do seem 
aginst you. Gorighton. I'll be there to-morrer.”’ 

But Tige seemed disposed to go to jail with his 
master, for when, two hours later, the jailer 
opened his door to a footsore and weary traveller, 
asking the unusual privilege of occupying a cell 
in his establishment, a lame Newfoundland dog 
limped in also. 

“Joe Hickey, as I’m alive!’’ exclaimed the 
jailer. “‘Why, Joe, they're scourin’ the county 
for you. Who arrested you, son?” 

Joe smiled, and patted Tige’s head. 

**I reckon ‘twere Dely as done it, Mr. Hyson,” 
he said. 

“Wal, jest step in here an’ git a bite o’ cold 
victuals. I'm human, if I ama jail-keeper. An’ 
I've knowed you a long time, Joe. A man as 

| comes an’ gives himse’f up aint the man to sneak 
| off from them that’s trustin’ of ’im.”’ 

He threw open the kitchen door as he spoke, for 

the dwelling and jail were under one roof, and 
| motioned Joe to enter. 

| ‘Taint hungry now, Mr. Hyson, an’ I couldn't 
|eat.”” This was true, for poor Joe felt something 
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rise in his throat at the unexpected kindness and | 


choke him. ‘I couldn't eat, but if you'll give 
the dog a bite, I'll be thankful to you.”’ 

When Tige had finished his supper and lay 
sleeping beside his master in the miserable little 
cell, both sleeping soundly, the jailer put out his 
light and crept again to bed, muttering the while : 

«The man as thinks of a hungry dog an’ sleeps 
like a little tired child aint the man to put a 
bullet in a man’s back, he aint. An’ that sister 
o’ his—wal, I’ve heard tell of her grit an’ hard 
sense,—horse sense, they says,—an’ I lay she 
have got it, grit an’ sense, too. But it do appear 
to me as she have sent Joe back to a mighty hot 
place.” 

So she thought, too, poor Delia, as she lay 
sobbing upon her pillow after her weary tramp. 
“If he air guilty he’ll be hung,’’ she said. “If 
he air not guilty, goin’ back’ll cl‘ar him. But if 
he air guilty—oh, if he air guilty!” 

WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
(To be continued.) 
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O BANNER FREE! 


Marked by all the wandering nations, 
Hope of earth, O banner free, 

Fling out all thy folds, and ever 
Hold the land and sweep the sea. 


Philadelphia Inquirer. —T. Campbell Holt. 
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For the Companion. 


THE “SYMPAFWYZING TEN.” 


It happened, on a bright, sunny Wednesday in 
the early autumn, that the Mayo twins, Tip and 
Clip, were at play all alone in the nursery. Some 
day they would be called Nanette and Lisette, 
but now they were Tip and Clip. 

The whole family had, by common consent, 
rechristened Nanette Tip, for from the time she 
was a fat, good-natured baby she had persistently 
tipped everything that was almost but not quite 
beyond her reach, to see what was in it. Asa 
consequence her head had been pelted by soft 
balls from work-baskets‘and deluged by streams 
from bowls, to say nothing of the time when the 
sharp-pointed scissors in grandma’s basket gave 
her a dreadful gash. 

Clip owed her name to her brother Tom. 
“My, isn’t she a clipper, though!”’ was always 
his exclamation whenever he held baby Lisette in 
his stout, boyish arms, and looked into her soft, 
dark eyes. 

He never said anything else about her, and so 
often did he repeat his one expression that the 
others, laughing at his enthusiasm, finally cut 
down ‘‘clipper” to Clip, and gave it as a pet name 
to the little one because it rhymed with Tip. 

Eight years had passed, but ‘‘a clipper’’ Lisette 
was still to Tom. Blue-eyed Tip, with her ever- 
lasting curiosity, was well enough, but Clip was 
his darling. Clip could do more than ask ques- 
tions. She could make plans. 

This afternoon, however, Clip was not making 
plans, but was playing contentedly with Tip. 
Mrs. Mayo had gone toa meeting of the Woman's 
Relief Corps. Down-stairs in the parlor Dolly’s 
Lend-a-Hand Ten were assembled to lay their 
plans for the winter. 

“TI wish somebody would come,”’ said Tip, who 
was beginning to grow restless. 

“T don’t see why, Tip. We're having a lovely 
time. My doll’s most well of the measles, and 
yours is coming down beautifully with scarlet 
fever. If anybody should come now it would be 
what mamma calls inopportune. With sickness 
in the house, I’m surprised at you, Tip.” 

Clip had hardly pronounced this speech, with 
much severity of manner, when the door-bell 
rang, and eight little girls from different parts 
of the town, who had all happened to meet at the 
gate, were ushered most politely up to the 
nursery. 

Tip heard them coming, and rushed to the door 
to see who they were; but Clip, standing back 
with an anxious cloud on her face, asked them if 
they had no fears. 

“No,” said the visitors, comfortably. ‘We 
are not afraid. Our dolls have had everything.” 
Whereupon they were brought in most hospitably, 
and relieved of hats and wraps. 

Then came an hour of play, after which the 
children all settled down for a brief rest. Up 
from the parlor, and distinctly heard in the 
unusual quiet of the room, came the sound of 
girlish laughter. 

“Oh,”’ said Clip, clasping her hands together, 
I] wish we could be a Ten like Dolly down in 
the parlor!” 

‘But if we were a Ten, shouldn't we have to 
do things for people?’’ anxiously asked Ida 
Brewster. And she frankly added, “I shouldn’t 
like that.” 

‘Neither should I,’’ chorused the others. 

“T’ll tell you what we can do,” said Clip. “We 
can sympafwyze. That's easy. Why, when my 
mamma has the headache, I climb right up in 
her lap and put my arms around her neck, and 
kiss her ever and ever so many times, and she 
says it ’most makes her head well just to have 
me sympafwyze with her.*’ 

“I know how to sympafwyze, too,’’ said Fanny 
Thompson, a fat, dimpled child of nine. ‘Once 
my brother Jack cut his finger, and I cried so 
loud that he had to stop washing the blood off 
and wipe my eyes with his handkerchief. .And 
he said, ‘Now hush up your crying, Fanny! 


You're a good little sister to svmpafwyze with 
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me. I don't believe my finger’s cut more'n to the 
bone, anyway.’ And then he went on washing 
the blood, and then he went and got the cook to 
tie up his finger for him.” 

Her story finished, Fanny smoothed her apron 
complacently, while all the rest looked at her 
admiringly and resolved to follow her example 
as soon as they could. 

“Well, don’t you see?’’ cried Clip. ‘We can 
be the Sympafwyzing Ten. That's an awful big 
name, and it sounds splendid, I think; and it’s 
easy todo. And let’s don’t tell anybody.” 
| By this time it was late in the afternoon. The 
| visitors went home, each one hugging close to her 
| heart the great secret that she was a member of 
| the Sympafwyzing Ten. 

‘“‘Have you sympafwyzed with any one yet?” 
That was the question that flew from mouth to 
mouth as the Sympafwyzing ‘Ten gathered in a 
corner of the schoolyard on the morning of the 
first day of the new term. 

Disappointment was on every face ; for, although 
four whole days had passed since the organization 
of the great society, not a mamma had had a 
headache, not a brother had cut a finger; every 





one they knew had been perfectly well. Here 
was a discouraging state of things. As usual, 
Clip came to the rescue. 

“I'll tell you what we want,” said she. “We 


want somebody that’s sick all the time!”’ 

“But where shall we find her?” asked Ida 
Brewster. 

“Look for her,’’ answered Clip. 

*‘Look! look!’’ echoed the bell, and they all 
ran to take their places in the line that presently 
marched into the school building. 

Looking is weary work when one hasn’t the 
least idea where the object of one’s search is to 
be found. A whole week had gone by, each day 
of which was like seven to the eager Ten, and 
again it was Monday morning. 

It was almost nine o’clock, and Tip and Clip 
were hurrying along on their way to school, when | 
Clip began to hop from one foot to the other. 

“QO Tip! Tip!’ she cried. ‘Look! look! 
There’s a sick lady! O goody! goody !”’ 

Tip followed Clip’s pointing finger, and the 
four eager, uplifted eyes gazed joyfully at a 
young head leaning wearily against the pillow in 
the back of a large easy-chair. 

‘‘Mercy on me! What be the times a-comin’ 
to, when children openly rejoice in the afflictions 
of their elders!”’ exclaimed Miss Graham, an oid 
lady who chanced to be passing. 

But Tip and Clip, unconscious of the lady's 
comments, were already far down the street, 
racing along to tell the good news to the Sympa- 
fwyzing Ten.. 

Equally unconscious of them all, Margaret 
Hinton sat in her chair and looked listlessly 
from the window. She had just passed through 
a dangerous illness, and having progressed so far 
in her recovery as to be able to sit up, she had 
come to a standstill. She seemed to have fallen 
into a state of apathy from which nothing could 
rouse her. 

The doctor recommended change of scene, but 
Mr. Hinton, though in comfortable circumstances, 
could not afford to send his daughter to a winter 
resort accompanied by a nurse. Nor did Margaret 
wish to go. All she asked was to be let alone— 
to go from lounge to chair and from chair to 
lounge as her strength permitted. 

Not a word of their discovery did Tip and 
Clip have a chance to say that morning, for with 
all their running they just managed to escape 
being late; but their dancing eyes and excited 
manner told the other eight that there was some- 
thing on hand, and at recess the whole Ten ran 
together to a vacant corner of the yard. 

The good news was told. Renewed promises 
of secrecy were made, and at noon ten little girls 
were all gazing at Margaret, who still sat listlessly 
by the window. 

“T declare for it! If them two little imps 
haint been and brought eight more, an’ there 
they stand a-lookin’ at that poor girl like they 
was cannibals, as I believe they be!’ said the 
indignant Miss Graham, eying them this time 
from her own window, which was near by. 

While she looked the Ten, with a joyous 
squeeze of each other’s hands, separated and 
scampered off to dinner. 

The Ten were nothing if not prompt, and that 
very afternoon after school Fanny Thompson, 
who had been escorted as far as the gate by the 
others, walked up the steps and rang Mr. 
Hinton’s door-bell. Because of her experience 
with her brother Jack, Fanny had been selected 
as the first visitor. 


nurse led the way to her room, thinking that the 
sight of a rosy, chubby child would at least do 
Margaret no harm. 

Fanny complacently followed, and when well 
within the room began resolutely her task of 
sympathizing. 

*‘Boo-hoo! I’m so sorry you're sick!” 
wailed. ‘*Boo-hoo!”’ 

Margaret, who had at first looked round in 
astonishment and alarm, burst into a hearty 
laugh ; for Fanny, fat, rosy and dimpled, standing 
roaring in the middle of the floor, with her eyes 
tight shut and her mouth wide open, was indeed 
a funny sight. 

“There, there! don’t ery any more,”’ said 
Margaret, as soon as she could speak. <‘It's real 
sweet of you to come to sympathize with me.” 

As soon as she had received this tribute to her 








When Fanny asked to see the sick lady, the | 


she | 


powers as a sympathizer, Fanny dried her tears, 
and skipping cheerfully from the room, ran to 
join the waiting nine and report her success. 

That evening Margaret was seen to smile 
several times, and the next morning the doctor 
said she was better. 

Promptly at four o'clock the door-bell rang 
again, and the nurse led Ada Long up to 
Margaret’s room. Gently pushing the little girl 
in, she closed the door. 

Ada wasa small, pale child, quiet and sedate in | 
her manner, and she spoke with alisp. Standing | 
near the door and looking gravely at Margaret, 
she began : 

‘I thuppothe you have your hair combed every 
day, do you ?”’ | 

““Yes,"’ replied Margaret. 

“Doth it hurt ?” 

‘“‘Sometimes.”’ 

“It alwayth hurth me to have my hair combed, 
and I feel tho thorry for you, becauth you have to 
have your hair combed every morning. Do you 
thay ‘Ou!’ and danth on one foot when the nurth 
pullth ?” 

“No.” 

“TI alwayth do. 

*<] just sit still.” 


What do you do?” 





“Oh, I do feel tho thorry for you; and every 
morning I will think of you, and I will thay, | 
‘Poor thick lady! She juth thith thtill and leth | 
the nurth pull!’”’ | 

Then Ada went solemnly out, closed the door 
gently and walked slowly down the stairs, leaving | 
Margaret in a state of amusement that brought | 
many a smile to her face during the evening. 

At four o’clock on Wednesday came Edith 
Carew,—slender, dark-skinned, dark-eyed, with 
long brown curls falling almost to her waist,—a 
most winning little creature, with not the slightest 
knowledge of her charms. | 

Half-shyly she entered the room, and looking 
at Margaret, said with a pleasant smile, ‘I’ve 
come to sympafwyze with you. I’m afraid I | 
don’t know how very well, but I’ll do the best I 
can.”” } 

Then with swift, gliding steps she came to the 
invalid’s side, and reaching up slender arms 
began gently to stroke her hair. Now and then | 
she caressingly patted her cheek. 

Margaret had never had such a sensation 
before. The soft touch of those childish hands | 
sent little thrills all over her. 

“I think you can sympathize beautifully, you 
little darling,”’ she said. 

“Oh, do you?” cried Edith, in delight. ‘Of | 
course I can’t do so well as Fanny. Fanny can | 
cry just lovely whenever she wants to, but I) 
can’t.’” | 

Margaret laughed. ‘‘Was that Fanny who | 
came on Monday ?” she asked. 

*“Yes,”’ said Edith, patting her cheek. ‘But I 
must go now.”’ 

The door opened quietly, and the child was | 
gone so quickly and gracefully that she seemed 
to vanish. 

The next day brought Tip, who came in with | 
curiosity written all over her face. Tip was not | 
very well-mannered. People who are in the 
habit of gratifying themselves seldom are. She 
first looked Margaret over very carefully, and 
then her gaze wandered to the room itself. 
was not till everything had been looked at to her 
satisfaction that she began: | 

“I’m very sorry for you because you have to | 
stay here in this room all the time, and can't get 
about to see things.”"®@ 

“You are a very curious little girl, aren't | 





you?’’ asked Margaret, observing her with | 
interest. 
“Yes'm,’’ replied Tip. ‘That’s what my 


mamma says, and my papa and my big brother 
Tom. And I find out lots of things, too.” 

“I don’t doubt it,’’ said Margaret. 

‘Now do you like to look out of the window ?” 
Tip went on. ‘’Cause you can see lots of things 
that way. That’s why I don’t like to go to 
school. It doesn’t make a single bit of difference 
what we hear in the street, our teacher just won’t 
let us run to the windows and look out.” 

*““Won’t she ?”’ asked Margaret. 

“No,”’ replied Tip, ‘‘she won’t. Does your 
nurse let you look out of the window ?”’ 

“Fea.” 

‘*Whenever you want to?”’ 

“Tee.” 

“Well, then you had better look out to-morrow 
afternoon, ’cause it’s Friday, and we’re not any 
of us coming to see you.”’ . 

Having said her say, without a thought of an 
adieu, ‘lip stepped briskly out and ran lightly 
down the stairs. 

‘““What a queer child!"’ thought Margaret; and 
| she sighed at the thought of no little visitor for 
| the morrow. 
| All Friday forenoon Margaret lay on her 
lounge resting, so that she need not miss whatever 
| it was that Tip had hinted at, and the moment 
| her early dinner was over she went to her chair 
at the window. Usually the street on which she 
lived was an extremely quiet one, but this 
afternoon it was filled with people—people going 
to and fro on the walks—people riding and 
driving. 

In health Margaret was a gay, fun-loving girl 
of twenty years; and now, as she watched the 
passers, she felt some of her old animation 
returning. 

Not one escaped a look of interest from her 





| plants. 








brightening eves until, at half-past three, the 





street was its old quiet self again, with not a 
person in sight. 

Tired, but strangely happy, Margaret leane: 
back to rest; still, with an occasional glance. 
keeping watch of the street. A short half-hou, 
she had rested when the clock struck four, A; 
once she was on the alert. 

Yes, down the street there came the children, 
book-satchels swinging from their hands. (Oy 
they came to the very fence, where all the satchels 
went down in a heap; and then, on the vacant 
lot adjoining Mr. Hinton’s, the Ten, like veritalle 
fairies, formed a ring, hand clasped in hand. 

It was one of October's loveliest days, and 
through the open window Margaret could hear 
their shrill voices singing the gayest of tunes, as 
round and round they went. 

She rose and leaned against the window-frame. 
Not an awkward movement jarred upon her 
grace-loving eye as, the circle broken, forwari 
and back, in and out they lightly stepped, weaving 
the difficult fancy figure they had been taught for 
an entertainment the winter before. 

Madder and merrier grew the tune, as the little 
hands were again close clasped and the magic 
circle revolved, till suddenly each little figure 
half knelt in salute and kissed her hand to 
Margaret in the window. 

‘Jest look at them little heathen monkeys at 
their tricks!”” exclaimed Miss Graham. 

‘‘That was the very prettiest and sweetest thing 
I ever saw in my life,’’ said Margaret as, the 
satchels reclaimed, the children ran off to their 
homes. 

All through October, the first four days of 
every week brought each its visitor with some 
quaint, childish ground of sympathy; and then, 
thanks to her dear littlke Sympathizers, Margaret 
was able to go to an aunt for the winter. 

Sadly the Ten missed her at first, but as the 
weather grew colder and the days shorter, visions 
of Santa Claus took her place. The Sympafwyz- 
ing Ten, having no more work to do, gradually 
forgot that their benevolent organization had ever 
existed. 

Their great secret, so far as they were concerned, 
was securely kept. It was Margaret who told 
me, and she had never promised not to tell. 

WILLIAM ZacHARY GLADWIN. 
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For the Companion. 


VEGETABLE CATERPILLAR. 


The very close relationship between animal and 
vegetable life has been often noticed. The sponges 
have much in common with both animals and 
The imitative forms of insects, which 
make butterflies of Borneo resemble the leaves of 
trees, are well known to most readers in natural 
history. All these observations go to prove thiat 
the same general laws are at work in the animal 


| and the vegetable world, and that the same general 
| types prevail in creation so far as the conditions 


of life allow. 
Attention has recently been called to the Aweto 


| of New Zealand as one of these puzzling products 


of nature. In the early stage of its growth it is 


|a@ perfect caterpillar, growing to the length of 


three and a half inches. It is always found in 
the neighborhood of the Rata-tree, a large scarlet- 
flowered myrtle, and habitually buries itself a 


| few inches under ground. 





When the Aweto is fully grown, it undersvcs a 


wonderful change. The spore of a vegetable 
fungus fixes itself directly on the caterpillars 
neck, takes root, and grows, like a diminutive 
bulrush, from six to ten inches high, without 
leaves, and with a dark-brown head. 

This singular stem penetrates the earth over 
the caterpillar, and stands up a few inches above 
the ground. The root grows at the same time 
into the body of the insect, exactly filling every 
part without altering its form in the slightest 
degree. It simply substitutes a vegetable fol 
animal substance. 

As soon as this process is completed, both the 
caterpillar and fungus die, and become dry and 
hard. The thing is then a wooden caterpillar, so 


an 
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to say, With a wooden bulrush standing up from 
its neck. The appearance of the growth in its 
mature stage is shown in the figure above. 


————~ge—__ 
TO-DAY. 


Joy is a fickle rover. 
e brooketh not delay. 
Love has no sure to-morrow ; 
It only has to-day. 
— Congregationalist. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 
IN THE BURNING PINERIES. 
In TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


One evening in March, not many years ago, 





Orrington Bartlett, a young man of nineteen years, 
who had been working over winter in a Maine 
lumbering camp, returned to the town where his 


parents had lived, and found there a letter awaiting 


him from his old friend, Oliver Flint. 


It was dated at a winter camp in the Michigan | 


pineries. It contained a wag- 
gish account of Oliver’s expe- 
riences in the pineries, and 
also an item of much personal 
interest to Orrington. Oliver 
was an acquaintance of his, 
who had gone from the lum- 
bering districts of Maine to 
Michigan, and in the letter he 
enthusiastically advised Or- 
rington to come to Michigan, 
and go into partnership with 
him. He had obtained a “per- 
mit” to clear a tract of land 
belonging to a firm of lumber- 
men. The tract was already 
in great part cleared by lum- 
bering operations, and only 
needed burning over to pre- 
pare it for seeding in crops of 
grain and hay, which were 
sure to find ready sale at the 
lumber camps in the neighbor- 
ing pineries. 

Moreover, there was an op- 
portunity to make shingles 
during the winter months, and 
altogether the prospect of 
handsome profits seemed so 
clear to the writer that he con- 
cluded his letter by saying, 
“You'll miss the greatest 
opportunity of your life if you 
don’t pack up and come out 
here.” 

Orrington was so far a 
believer in Oliver Flint’s saga- 
city that he “packed up” and 
went to Michigan forthwith. 
The two friends were of about 
the same age, and they entered 
upon their scheme of raising 
grain and hay in the pineries 
with great zeal. 

Oliver had saved two hun- 
dred dollars, and his partner 
brought from Maine a little 
more than that sum. This was 
enough to buy a pair of horses 
and a cart, hoes, a harrow and other tools, and a 
hundred and forty bushels of oats for seed. 

From the first of April forward, during four or 
five weeks, the smoke of the boys’ clearing fires 
rose every day. The weather was very dry. No 
rain had fallen for three weeks. They cleared off, 
ready for seeding, a tract of about a hundred and 
Seventy acres along the bottom land of a small | 
creek and on the hill-sides to the eastward of it. 

There was a trail along the creek leading to 
other settlements beyond; but no one lived within 
five or six miles of the place, so far as the boys | 
knew. 

Clearing and burning off land is exceedingly | 
hard and dirty work, but with Oliver’s drolleries 
and their high hopes of profit the days of toil 
passed pleasantly, and at night the young men | 
slept soundly in their log shanty. 

On the fourth day of May they began seeding. | 
Oliver sowed the grain, while Orrington with the 
horses harrowed itin. They were thus employed 
till the evening of the eighth. 

For four or five days the boys had repeatedly 
noted the smokiness of the air, and had surmised 
that extensive forest fires must be raging to the 
northward; but they had heard no tidings of the 
terrible conflagrations which were devastating 
considerable tracts in that part of the state. 
Hundreds of Square miles of valuable forest had | 
been burned, together with mills, camps, lumber 
yards, railway stations, and even large villages. 

One evening, when the tired team had been 
cared for and fed, and the tired boys had cooked 
their own supper over the fire in front of their | 
_ log house, they speculated as they ate upon | 

= probable extent and nearness of the fires. 

They smelled the strong resinous odor which | 
xccompanies the burning of pine, spruce and | 
hemlock As the twilight deepened, a | 


e SRE 
oppery glow shone in the sky over the woods to | 
the northward. 


forests. 


ac ‘uch danger here, I guess,” said Oliver. 
‘omg it the old fire-fiend comes this way, he can’t 
ump clear over the clearing to this elegant man- 
Sion. We're safe, anyway.” 


e gd “upper they retired for a night’s rest as 
sual. 
a © eleven o’cloek Orrington waked suddenly, 


*seuse of discomfort and alarm. A reddish 
a tsa te the cabin, and the odor of burning 
ons tyne very strong. He rose and went out. 
over the ati north and west the whole horizon 
reflection etope was lighted with the wild, red | 
‘on of fire. Fitful gusts of wind blew, first 

» then another; and listening for 
he could hear what sounded like the 
“Come aurofa railway train. 
“a or here, Oliver, and see what you think | 
presently kes: called to his companion. Oliver | 
* appeared, rubbing his eyes, and then 


glare 





from one quarter, 
a moment, 
distant rv 


looked at the sky over the tree-téps for some 
moments in silence. 

“I guess the fiend is going to make us a call,” 
said he. “I’ve heard the loggers tell awful 
stories of the way fire sometimes gets to running 


out here, and I shouldn’t wonder if there was a | 


scorcher coming.” 


“Well, I suppose you know what you're talking | 


about when you say that it couldn’t get to us here 
in the middle of this big clearing?” 

“Goodness! | shouldn’t think so. But they do 
say that a big fire in these woods will jump a 
clearing—throw a sheet of fire right across it, and 
burn every log and stump, as well as buildings, in 
fields a hundred rods from the edge of the woods. 
But I always thought they stretched the truth a 
little.” 

“If it grew too hot, we could get into the creek, 
or dig a hole in the ground,” said Orrington. “But 
there’s our team and our seed,” he added. 

“We might dig a hole and bury the oats and our 
tools,” said Oliver, “and then if the fire came 
around too hot, we could hitch up our team and 
ride for it.” 

This wise precaution they made haste to adopt. 


Giammy"’ Burns’s Rescue 


Selecting a low spot in the open ground, they 
rapidly threw out the earth, making a hole deep 
enough to hold fifty or sixty bushels of grain, 
which was then hastily brought out from their 
shanty and poured into it. 

While they were thus engaged, they heard a dog 
bark in the direction of the trail near the creek. 
They stopped to listen, and a moment after heard 
a child’s voice crying. 

“Now what can that mean, at this time of night?” 
exclaimed Orrington. i 

“Didn’t know there were any infants in these 
parts,” said Oliver. 

Through the stubs and bushes they presently 
caught a glimpse in the red light of several persons 
hurrying along the trail. 


“Hello there!” shouted Orrington. “Where are 


| you bound?” 


A woman’s voice replied. “Oh, we are running 
from the fire! Can you tell us where to go?” 

Both the young settlers went hastily down to 
the trail. There a woman, apparently about thirty 
years old, carried one child in her arms and led 
another, while behind her trotted a little girl, four 
or five years old, and a boy a year or two older. 

This boy bore a bag, out of which came the 
sound of the plaintive mewing of a cat. Their 
dog, a half-bred mastiff, growled as the young men 
drew near. 

“Do you think it’s coming very fast?” asked the 
woman. “It had got most to our house when we 
started. It looked awful. The whvle woods all 
round were afire, streaming up into the sky! Our 
place is three or four miles from here.” 

“Have you a husband?” Orrington asked. 

“Yes; he works for the lumber company. They 
sent word for him yesterday morning to come over 
to the railroad to fight fire, and to help get out the 
logging trains. He went. He didn’t think the fire 
would come round to us. But the wind’s changed, 
and the fire’s broken over the hills. I didn’t dare 
to stay there another minute with my children.” 

“Grammy wouldn’t tum!” cried the little girl, 
almost crying. ‘“Grammy’ll be all burnted up!” 

“Yes,” said the woman, panting, ‘‘my husband’s 
mother is behind. 
wouldn’t stir from the house. She declared her 
time had come; but she made me start off with the 
children. 1 didn’t want to leave her, but I didn’t 
dare to stay. There’s woods all around our house.” 

“What! The old lady left behind!” cried Oliver. 
“Orrington, that never’!! do!” 

“Oh, can’t you get grammy out the fire?” cried 
the little girl. 

“Well, here’s a pretty kettle of fish!” exclaimed 
Oliver. Both boys ran to harness the horses into 
their wagon, Orrington turning,back to advise the 
woman, with her armful of children, to come to 
their cabin and rest, while they attempted to rescue 
the grandmother. 








| the cabin. 


The thought of the aged woman left behind to | 
perish in a burning cabin, and of her pious resig 
nation and desire that her daughter and the 
children should escape, inspired the young men 
to desperate effort. 

The woman bade “Denny,” her boy, go with 
them to show the way to her cabin, and they set 
off ata gallop. The case was clearly very urgent. 
The coppery glow all around the horizon to the 
north and west was growing brighter and wilder. 
A vast volume of smoke could be seen rising; and 
the far-borne roar had grown more distinct. 

The road was so rough that Bartlett had to hold 
the boy in the wagon, as Oliver drove. The way 
soon diverged from the creek, ascended a valley 
between two hills, and then crossed an elevated 
ridge of land. 

When they reached the summit they saw the fire 
advancing through the forest. Far and near the 
flames were streaming up, burning the evergreen 


’ 


woods. Sheets of fire flew from tree to tree, and 
streamed a hundred feet above the tops of the 
pines. 


A strange, melancholy roar and crackling filled 
the air. The whole country was lighted up. The 
glare shone on vast pillars of 
smoke, rising in black and red 
clouds into the sky. 

“Oh, the fire’s all round our 
house!” the boy exclaimed, as 
they dashed down the rough 
hill-side beyond. 

Ile pointed out the place to 
them. They could make outa 
log house in a little clearing, 
abouta mile and a half distant. 
The line of fire was already 
close up to it. 

“That’s a hard look!” cried 
Oliver. ‘I’m afraid we are 
too late!” But he lashed the | 
horses into a run. 

A minute or two later they | 
began to feel the heat. Chok. | 
ing clouds of smoke flew over | 
them. Waves of heat smote | 
them in the face. | 

The horses stopped short, | 
frightened by the roar and the | 
terrible heat. They were reek- 
ing with perspiration. 

“Hold ’em, Orrington, and 
Ili make a dash forward 
afoot!” cried Oliver. “Perhaps 
I can drag her out of it—if she 
isn’t burnt already !” 

He sprang out; but as he 
did so, little Denny cried, 
“Why, there’s grammy, sittin’ 
on a log!” 

Then they saw a little old 
woman, doubled up painfully, 
beside the trail close at hand. 
On her back she had a great 
bundle, which proved to be a 
feather-bed. Apparently she 
had sunk down, quite over 
come and on the point of suc 
cumbing to the heat. 

“Turn the horses, Orring 
ton!”’ Oliver exclaimed, catch 
ing his breath, as the hot smoke 
flew in his face. Then, dashing 
forward, he snatched up the 
old woman, feather-bed and all, and placed her 
bodily in the wagon. 

When Oliver put her down she looked around, 
quite bewildered for a moment. Then seeing 
Denny beside her, she realized that she had been | 
rescued, and cried out, “The good Lord haint | 
forsook poor old Mary Ann Burns yit!” 

“Well, but ’twas a close call for you, grand 
marm!” exclaimed Oliver, leaping in behind. | 
“Drive, Orrington, drive for your life now! The | 
fire’s right on us!” 

Such a wave of heat and hot smoke beat upon 
them as almost to suffocate man and beast. With 
a cut of the whip Orrington dashed away; and 
keeping the animals at a run for a mile or more, 
they regained the top of the ridge. 

East and west, as far as they could see, the glare 
of blazing forests shone on the night sky. The | 
roar was like that of an approaching hurricane. A 
violent wind, created probably by the heat of the 
conflagration, drove it on. 

Far and near the fire was coming on as fast asa | 
man could run. Such was the heat that brush, 
stumps, logs—everything combustible, in fact, 
even the roots of trees in the scurfy ground—were 
burned up at once. 

Orrington drove down the trail on the other side 
of the hills; nor did the horses pause in their run 
till they had reached the boys’ clearing. 

The fire burst over the hill-tops behind them as 
the distressed animals stopped before the little 
log cabin, lighting up the whole country with a 
startling red glare. 

“What now, Oliver?” exclaimed Orrington. 
“Could we live through it out in the middle of the 
clearing?” 

Both were in painful doubt of this since they 
had felt the near intensity of the heat, and seen 
the fire’s irresistible advance. There was but a 
moment in which to choose. Even that moment | 
might mean life or death. | 

Mrs. Burns with her children came hastily out of 
The infant had been asleep, and the | 








| little girl cried out joyfully, “Oh, dere’s grammy! 


She is very old and feeble, and | 


Grammy wa’n’t burnted up!” 

The sound of the children’s voices appeared to 
rouse the old woman. She rose from her feather- 
bed in the cart and looked earnestly toward the 
hills, down which the mad fire was now rolling ina 
loud, crackling wave of flame and smoke. 

“We must all get to the water!” shecried. “If 
you have got blankets, fetch them to dip and put | 
over your heads.” 

“But the creek isn’t wide or deep enough. It’s 
only a brook,” said Oliver, thoughtfully, “and 
there’s trees and brush along both banks.” 

“But there’s the little pond above the dam, down 
at the shingle machine,” said Orrington. 

“Put for it, then!’ exclaimed Oliver. ‘“There’s 
not a minute to lose! I1’)l get our two blankets.” 


company and the carriage superintendent. 
}are in 


467 


He ran into the cabin to fetch them, when his 
eye fell on the two empty grain boxes in which 
they had drawn their seed oats. Each of these 
was six feet long by about three wide, and the 
same in depth. It occurred to Oliver that these 
might be wet in the mill-pond and turned over the 
He piled them 

women and 


heads of the women and children 
upon the wagon, and bidding the 
children follow as fast as they could, drove down 
the trail to the shingle-mill. 

The fire was now within half a mile. 
brief time for preparation. 

“Unhitch the horses and let them go 
Oliver. 
save them here.” 

In a moment they did so, and giving each horse 
in turn a touch with the whip, he them off 
down the trail. Then each seizing a box, Orrington 
and Oliver waded in at the upper end of the pond 
Here they 
threw the boxes in to wet them, and then dragged 


There was 


” 


cried 
“Perhaps they can get away. We can’t 


sent 


where the water was not very deep. 


two logs into the water 
Already the 
voices. 


roar of the fire drowned their 


Vast clouds of smoke drove over them. 
They splashed about in the pond, knee-deep, and 
throwing down the 
women, with the baby, then the two little girls and 
Denny ; 
together on one of the logs in the water, they 
turned the dripping 
their heads. 

The water was cold. 
that, and the air was already sufficiently hot and 
scorching to offset it. 


logs, led out first the two 
and shouting to them to sit down closely 


box, bottom upward, over 


But there was no help for 


Flames were leaping from 
tree to tree only a few rods away. 

The bag containing the cat was hastily tossed 
under the box, but there was no room there for the 
dog, even if there had been time to bother with 
him. He ran off, whining, to the mill, as if seeking 
shelter there. 

Oliver dashed water over the box once more 
with his hands. Then he and Orrington took 
refuge beneath the other one. G. E. LAKE 


(To be continued.) 
—-- oe 


For the Companion 


HOW QUEEN VICTORIA TRAVELS. 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


The limited, and therefore precious, space of 
Great Britain is so cut up among the various rail 
way companies that in none of the Queen’s journeys 
is it possible for her to keep to one line. Never 
theless, the actual train being made up at the point 
of departure, it proceeds to the end, only changing 
engines and guards when it arrives at the terminus 
of one line and enters the territory of 
another. 

As I mentioned in the first article on this subject, 
there are practically only two royal saloons for 
the actual use of Her Majesty. One is for day 
use, and the other for the night. The day saloon 
is the possession of the Great Western 
Railway Company; the night saloon belongs to 
the London and North Western. 

The Great Western lends its saloon and the 
attendant carriages to the South Western Railway 
Company when the Queen travels south. When 
she travels north, the North Western Company 
provides the royal saloons and carriages, which 
are fitted not only with the automatic vacuum, 
but with the Westinghouse brake, so that if one 
fails the other will be at hand. 

Saloon and carriages are lighted with gas, and 
there is electrical communication between each 
carriage and the guards, in addition to a communi 
cation-cord between the front guard and the 


upon 


proud 


| driver. 


The carriages in the rear of the train, nominally 
set apart for the use of the directors, are really 
occupied by one of the principal officers of the 
They 
charge of a complete complement of 
artificers, ready to meet any of the almost impos 
sible emergencies that might arise on the jealously 
guarded journey. 

The railway 
officials begin as soon as the date and hour of the 
Queen’s journey Every detail is con 
sidered with care and anxiety. 

The locomotive selects the 
engine that shall be honored on the occasion. He 
is informed of the number of carriages that will 
constitute the train, the approximate weight of the 
luggage, and the number of passengers. These 
before him, and with full knowledge of the 
capabilities of the various engines at his command, 
he selects the one most precisely qualified for the 
work. He also chooses the engineman, both for 
the pilot engine and the royal train, picking them 
out from among the most steady and experienced 
drivers, familiar with every turn of the road. 

Some idea of the extreme solicitude which 
watches over these railway journeys will appear 
from a single fact. The regular royal saloon 
carriage, belonging to the Great Western Railway, 
is kept at Paddington, and if due notice be given 
itcan be prepared and brought down to Windsor 
in time to receive the Queen. But Her Majesty has 
royal notions about time. It is, in her opinion, 
made for subjects, not for sovereigns. 

It is occasionally only at the last hour that the 
Queen’s private secretary, who communicates on 
these matters with the railway managers, is enabled 
to enter into precise arrangements for the journey. 
In order to meet this contingency, the Great 
Western Company keep another saloon carriage 
in the neighborhood of Windsor; and, partly to 
avoid damage to its costly upholstery, and partly 
to prevent any danger to the royal passenger from 
possible damp, it is kept all through the year ina 
shed of a carefully fixed and maintained temper 
ature, just as if it were an orchid or a sick child. 

In addition to the artificers, a gang of telegraph- 
ists, under the charge of the telegraph superin 
tendent, accompanies the train, with the necessary 
instruments and appliances by which communica. 
tion can be at once established at any place, in case 
of need. 

The artificers comprise fitters, lampmen and 


elaborate preparations of the 
are fixed. 


superintendent 


| greasers, with plentiful store of grease and oil tq 
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Like 
every one else connected with the service, these 
are selected from the pick of the companies’ staff. 
They are divided among the carriages, and while 
travelling they keep a constant watch on each 
side of the train, so as to notice any defect or 
irregularity in the running. 

Whenever the train stops these men jump out, 
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or switches over which the pilot engine and royal 
train will have to pass. 

As for the gates of level or grade crossings, 
where there are no gate-keepers, they are locked 
one hour at least before the royal train is due, 
the country roadside traffic in the meanwhile 
getting on as it may. 

Finally, the public are studiously kept out of 





The Royal Train.” 


carefully examine the carriages throughout, and 
grease the axle-boxes. 

A lookout man is placed on the engine-tender 
of the train. But, differing from a lookout man 
on board a ship, he turns his back to the 
approaching prospect, and steadily keeps watch 
toward the rear of the train, to observe any 
signalling that may be given. 

There are two guards, one in the front van and 
one in the rear. The first always keeps constant 
look behind, watching for signals which he is 
instructed to pass on to the engine-driver. 

It might be supposed that with all these 
precautions, and others yet to be described, the 
royal train might be safely left to make its way. 
But it is not the view taken by those responsible 
for the Queen’s safety. A_ pilot-engine is 
engaged, which goes ahead, fifteen minutes in 
advance of the royal train. If there is any 
danger in the way, the pilot-train will suffer 
from it, and timely warning will be given. 

A person of fertile imagination might suppose 
that something could be done when the pilot-train 
had got out of sight and before the royal train 
appeared. This would prove illusory. The 
whole of the intervening space, at distances of 
not more than a quarter of a mile, is guarded by 
plate-layers, who are provided with hand-signals 
and detonators. 

These carefully examine the line before the 
train approaches, and by an exaggeration of 
caution, the object of which is not immediately 
apparent, must needs remain at their post for ten 
minutes after it has disappeared. Each man 
keeps within sight of his fellow on the right hand 
or the left, and so they stretch—a living link of 
the prime of British workmen—all the way from 
Windsor to Ballater in the far north. 

But even these precautions do not suflice to 
meet the case. It will be seen that the line on 
which the Queen is travelling is kept absolutely 
free for at least ten miles ahead, at which distance 
in advance the pilot-engine travels. But there is 
the other line to consider, and there is the 
possibility that a train which is passing southward 
as the Queen goes northward will break down, 
and obstruct the parallel line. 

That is a contingency avoided by a simple but 
peremptory edict. The line both up and down is 
simply devastated of traffic, not only when the 
Queen is passing, but for some time previously. 
For at least half an hour before the time at which 
the royal train is expected to pass a given point 
no engine, train or vehicle is allowed to proceed 
upon or across the line. 

All heavy traffic is paralyzed, for it is decreed 
that for a similar period in the same circumstances 
all shunting operations on the lines adjoining the 
main line must be suspended. 

This, it will be understood, refers to the Up 
line, on which the royal train is expected to pass; 
but it is further ordered that no trains nor engines 
shall be allowed to travel between any two stations 
on the Down line from the time the pilot is due 
to pass until the royal train has passed—that is to 
say, for a period of fifteen minutes. 

This original order has been modified in recent 
times by an exception in favor of passenger trains, 
and on the northern lines of fish-trains, with 
respect to which special arrangements are made 
for rapid unloading at the termini. But whilst 
these trains are allowed to move between the 
wind and the Queen’s royalty, it is ordered that 
when approaching any point on the line near 
which it is believed the royal train is advancing 
the drivers on the Down line must bring their 
trains, whether containing passengers or fish, to 
a speed not exceeding ten miles an hour, and 
must avoid whistling when passing by the royal 
train. 

Moreover, drivers of trains standing in sidings 
on shunting lines, waiting for the passing of the 
royal train, must prevent their engines from 
making a noise, or blowing off steam, or whistling 
when the royal train is passing. 

Ordinary traffic over the line is finally paralyzed 
by the bolting and padlocking of all facing points 





any railway station at which the royal train may 
stop to take water or other refreshment; and thus 
over a desolated railway line, through barricaded 
stations, past a living hedge of able-bodied 
workmen, Her Majesty the Queen securely travels 
between her pleasure-houses. 

Henry W. Lucy. 
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For the Companion. 


A DAY DREAM. 


Into the slumber of the Day there came 
The vision of a spirit winged with flame, 
And down the fragrant air one butterfly— 
Her golden dream—sailed indolently by. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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THE GLADSTONE CABINET. 


The new British Parliament (chosen the first 
fortnight in July) assembled at Westminster, in 
accordance with the summons of the Queen, on 
the fourth day of August. 

After the Queen’s usual speech, which was 
very brief, a motion was made in the House of 
Commons that the House had no confidence in 
the Salisbury ministry. This motion was debated 
with great heat for several evenings. Finally, on 
Thursday evening, the eleventh of August, at 
exactly midnight, the House divided upon the 
motion. 

Three hundred and fifty votes were cast in its 
favor, and three hundred and ten againstit. The 
vote was the fullest ever known. In reality only 
three members of the House were absent; for 
beside the six hundred and sixty numbered in 
the division, there were four tellers, two on each 
side, the speaker was present but did not vote, 
and there were two vacancies. 

Thus the Salisbury ministry was defeated by 
forty majority, and was therefore compelled”to 
retire from office. As the chief of the victorious 
party, Mr. Gladstone was called upon by the 
Queen to assume the responsibilities of office, and 
to construct a new ministry. On Thursday, 
August 18th, he had completed this task, and 
appeared in the House at the head of a new 
Cabinet. Parliament was then prorogued until 
November fourth. 

At the head of the new Cabinet, as Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, is, of 
course, William Ewart Gladstone himself. Little 
need be said here of this aged and illustrious 
statesman. Probably there is no man living of 
whose career and character so much is familiarly 
known to all the world. 

He is the only British statesman who has held 
the office of Prime Minister four times. Previous 
to his present appointment Mr. Gladstone was 
Prime Minister from 1868 to 1874, from 1880 to 
1885, and for a short period in 1886. 

The present year is the sixtieth of his 
membership in the House of Commons. At the 
age of nearly eighty-three, he has once more 
accepted the burden of virtually ruling the 
greatest of earthly empires; with the intention, 
moreover, of effecting a most difficult and 
momentous change in the constitution of his 
country. 

As his colleagues and lieutenants, Mr. Gladstone 
has chosen for the most part men who have 
served with him in previous cabinets. Of these 
the chief is Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who 
replaces Mr. Goschen as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Sir William Harcourt has served in previous 
ministries as Solicitor General, Home Secretary 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. He ranks 
next to Mr. Gladstone in the leadership of the 
Liberal party, and will very likely be his suc- 
cessor. He is a lively and versatile speaker, a 
keen debater and a shrewd politician. 

The Earl of Rosebery, who succeeds Lord 
Salisbury at the Foreign Office, is a brilliant and 
popular nobleman whose rise in politics has been 
rapid, and of whom much is expected in the 
future. He is forty-five years of age and has 





been chairmafi of the London Council. He was 
Foreign Secretary for a brief period in 1886. 

The chief secretaryship for Ireland is assumed 
for the second time by John Morley. Mr. Morley 
is a “‘scholar in politics..’ He began his career 
as an editor and author. Entering Parliament 
nine years ago, his rise was rapid, and he now 
stands among the most prominent of the radical 
wing of the Liberals. 

Lords Herschell, Kimberly, Ripon and Spencer, 
Sir George Trevelyan, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
and Mr. Mundella are all Liberal statesmen of 
experience who have been members of previous 
cabinets. 

Among those who are members of the Cabinet 
for the first time are Mr. Herbert Asquith, who 
became Home Secretary, Arnold Morley, the new 
Postmaster General, Mr. H. H. Fowler, President 
of the Local Government Board, and Lord 
Houghton, who has been appointed Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland. 

On the whole, the new Cabinet ranks fairly in 
ability, although scarcely equal in this respect to 
the Cabinet which it has replaced. 


_ +e —— 
For the Companion. 


SATURDAY 


From all the jails the boys and girls 
Ecstatically leap, — 

Beloved, only afternoon 
That prison doesn’t keep. 

They storm the earth and stun the air, 
A mob of solid bliss ; 

Alas! that frowns could lie in wait 
For such a foe as this! 


EMILY DICKINSON. 
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DEADLOCKS IN LEGISLATURES. 


The close of the last session of Congress was 
marked by a ‘‘deadlock”’ between the two houses. 
No bill can become a law unless approved by both 
the Senate and the House. If the two houses 
cannot agree on the terms of a pending bill, and 
will not consent to give it up, a session’s business 
cannot be completed. 

If either house resorts to ‘‘filibustering,” or 
dilatory motions, in the course of the deadlock, 
legislation is brought to a standstill. 

In the deadlock of July and August the measure 
which made the trouble was the bill miaking a 
government grant to the World’s Fair. A special 
bill appropriating for this purpose: five million 
dollars was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives in July. The Senate adopted the bill, but 
added several restrictions to it, and placed it as a 
‘rider’ on one of the most important appropria- 
tion bills. 

This action meant that the appropriations could 
not be made unless the money were voted to the 
World’s Fair. 

The Senate bill was bitterly opposed when it 
came back to the House. ‘‘Filibustering’’ against 
it was begun. No quorum could be gathered in 
the House, and although Congress, owing to the 
hot weather, was anxious to adjourn, there was a 
‘“‘deadlock’’ for more than a week, in which 
practically no public business was done. 

The leaders of the deadlock objected to the 
whole appropriation plan, but a compromise was 
finally reached by which two and a half million 
dollars, or half the original sum, was granted 
outright to the World’s Fair. The Senate agreed, 
and then Congress adjourned. 

Very often compromise has failed to break a 
Congressional deadlock. Three or four years 
ago one of the most famous ‘‘filibustering’’ 
movements was made against the bill extending 
the debt of the Pacific railways to the govern- 
ment. 

This was done, not by fighting the bill itself, 
but by opposing another bill, that for refunding 
to the states the direct tax imposed during the 
Civil War, a bill which both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate were anxious to 
pass. That deadlock was broken, after legislation 
had been interrupted for three weeks, only by 
an agreement to give up the Pacific railroad 
bill. To this, too, the Senate agreed. 

If the Senate, in the case of the World’s Fair 
bill, had refused to yield to the demands of the 
lower House, Congress might have been kept in 
session all summer. 

It is believed by many observers of British 
politics that some such deadlock may arise 
between the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords over Mr. Gladstone’s expected Irish 
Home Rule bill. To this bill it is known that 
the Lords are opposed, yet precedent requires 
that any such measure pass both houses before 
it can become law. 

But the House of Lords is not so powerful as 
our own Senate. For one thing, the Prime 
Minister has the right of appointing as many new 
peers as he may choose, and the threat of prime 
ministers to do this has more than once caused 
the House of Lords to cease from its opposition 
to a measure which has been passed by the 
Commons. 

More important still is the fact that Englishmen 
are restless under any dictation by the ‘upper 
house.’’” As the House of Lords is not elected by 
the people, its authority in legislation has been 
submitted to with much grumbling. There have 
been many threats that if the Lords should try 
to oppose the Commons, the House of Lords 
might be swept out of British legislation. The 
cry of ‘“‘abolish the Lords’’ has again been raised. 

The Lords know this perfectly well, and are 








not likely to invite a struggle. If they do, the 
result will make up one of the most interesting 
episodes in English constitutional history. 
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LIVE IT DOWN. 


The young clerk’s eyes flashed as he read an 
article in the morning papers. It was an out. 
rageous attack upon the gentleman at the head of 
his department for a course of action which was 
represented as both base and cowardly. All the 
correspondence relating to the affair had passed 
through the young man’s hands, so he knew that 
the published statements were false and most 
damaging to the reputation of his beloved chief. 

Carrying the paper to the gentleman assailed, he 
asked if he might write a reply. The elder man 
read the paragraphs calmly, smiled, and shook his 
head. 

“What will you do?” the clerk asked. 

“Live it down,” was the reply, “as I have done 
so many other calumnies. Talking back is the 
most futile and undignified exertion in the world. 
If you succeed in cutting up one falsehood, each 
part will begin to wriggle against you. Let it 
alone, and it will die of starvation.” 

A poor scribbler who had written a lampoon 
against Diderot, the encyclopedist, and wished to 
dedicate it to the Duke of Orleans, came with 
itin his poverty to Diderot; and Diderot, pitying 
the creature, wrote the dedication for him, and so 
raised five and twenty louis d’or to save his 
famishing lampooner alive. 

He used to declare that no amount of praise 
could have given him so much gratification as the 
sight of the poor man’s face as he received his 
pension, and no slanderer was ever more quickly 
converted into a devoted admirer. 

An absurd caricature of James Russell Lowell 
appeared in a Harvard paper svon after he had 
accepted his professorship. Some one ventured 
to ask him how he liked it, to which he replied 
that he was glad to see that-the artist had kindly 
permitted him to wear plaid trousers, an innocent 
fancy of his to which Mrs. Lowell most strongly 
objected. 

In the same laughing manner Dumas once bore 
down a malicious speaker who taunted him with 
having a black father. ‘“‘“My grandfather was a 
monkey,” was the novelist’s reply. 

Frederick the Great looked with serene indiffer- 
ence on all that his enemies might say of him. 
One day, as he rode through Berlin, he saw a 
crowd of people staring up at something on the 
wall, and on sending his groom to inquire what it 
was, found it to be a caricature of himself. 

The placard was put so high that it was difficult 
to read it, so Frederick ordered it to be placed 
lower in order that the people might not have to 
stretch out their necks. 

The words were hardly spoken when, with a 
joyous shout, the placard was pulled down and 
torn into a thousand pieces, while a hearty cheer 
followed the king as he rode away. 
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SOCIAL SELFISHNESS. 


A witty and miserly gentleman who accepted 
many invitations without returning them, but who 
contributed greatly to the general entertainment 
by his bright conversation, once defended himself 
by saying: 

“My friends give the dinners, but I furnish the 
salt.” 

If he was parsimonious in the matter of dinners, 
he was generous with his best thoughts, his most 
cheerful and entertaining stories, fulfilling one 
social duty although he neglected another. 

This social duty of giving in conversation one’s 
brightest and best, of making an effort to be 
interesting, and being cheerful when it is not 
possible to be brilliant, is often selfishly neglected. 

Life is an affair of mutual obligations; we have 
to thank most of our friends for kindness and 
patience and encouragement, and we owe it to 
them to remember that often, unknown to us, they 
are in need of being made to forget some trouble 
or grief, or are in need of some fresh, cheering 
thought, and when we give them our conversational 
best, we are doing what we can to supply that 
need. 

Many persons who would not think of going 
anywhere with a bandaged head or a disagreeable 
cold or a disturbing cough, carry a gloomy face, & 
fit of the blues, or an ill-tempered mood, on a visit 
or to a party, without thinking that there is no 
excuse at all for their being a skeleton at the feast. 
They disturb their hosts and hostesses by making 
it evident that they are not having a good time, 


and they have a depressing effect on every one 
else. 

Those who have a bright conversational gift 
should use it generously, bearing in mind how 


effectually it counteracts depression, differences, 
lapses of tact, and other drawbacks to enjoyment. 

The anecdote of a famous and brilliant French- 
woman who gave dinners at which there wa little 
to eat is worth remembering. 

Her butler once whispered to her, “One 
story, madame, and the guests will not notice that 
there is no roast.” 


more 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 

One of the questions put to a class of youns men 
in a Western college was, “If you had a million 
dollars, what would you do with it?” aie 

The question was given in a list which covere™ 
certain ground the class had gone over in the 
discussion of Moral Philosophy. 

Some of the answers were suggestive, 
be of use to young men just entering business for 
the purpose of making great sums of money. , 

1. If I had a million dollars I would send half 0 


and might 


it in flour to help feed the Russian peasant= * - 
are starving. The other half | would invest 1 

schools for the negro at the North. 
2. A million dollars would be so great a sum to 
it would 


me with my present limited income that : 
bring a responsibility greater than I could me 
I do not know what I would do with it. 

3. First, | would buy a high-grade bicyele. 


et. 


Then 
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with what was left I would try to serape along 
and keep out of the poorhouse by working hard. 

4.1 would found a college, build a hospital, 
endow a needy institution in this town, and invest 
the balance in Western land. 

5. With a million dollars I would pay my college 
debts, and give the folks at home one hundred 
thousand dollars apiece. Then I would take a trip 
around the world, and be gone two years. After 
that | would put the rest in a bank, and live on the 
interest. . 

6. If I had a million dollars, | would invest it in 
the scientific investigations now being made in the 
problem of navigating the air. And my name 
would thus go down in history as one of the 
original promoters of what is destined to become 
our regular method of locomotion. 

These are specimen answers to the question. It 
is not easy to say what one would do with a million 
dollars if they were all his own. 
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HE KNEW BETTER. 


A good way to cure an author’s vanity was that 
adopted by Mr. Rivington, for many years a book- 
seller and publisher in London. A clergyman ina 
remote diocese had on one occasion preached a 
sermon so acceptable to his parishioners that he 
was persuaded to have it printed, and made a 
journey to London for this purpose. 

He was recommended to Mr. Rivington, to whom 
he related with pride the object of his journey. 
The publisher asked how many copies he should 
wish to have struck off. | 

“Why, sir,” replied the clergyman, “I have | 
salculated that there are in the kingdom ten thou 
sand parishes, and that each parish will take at | 
least one, some more; so that | think we may 
venture to print thirty-five thousand copies at 
least.” 

The bookseller remonstrated, but the author 
insisted, and the matter was finally settled as he 
wished, and he journeyed home in high spirits. 
After waiting impatiently for about two months 
he wrote to Mr. Rivington, and desired him to send 
the debtor and credit account, most liberally | 
remarking that the remittances might be forwarded | 
at the bookseller’s convenience. 

His anguish and astonishment were beyond | 
expression when in a few days he received the 
following account: | 





The Rev. —— to C. Rivington, Dr. 


To printing and paper, 
35,000 copies of sermon 
Cr. 
By the sale of 17 copies of said 
sermon 15 6 


£784 0 0 


| 
£ 8. 
5 6 | 


Balance due to C. Rivington 


The bookseller, however, sent in the next mail 
to the forlorn clergyman a letter to this effect: 

“REv. SIR: I beg pardon for innocently amusing 
myself at your expense, but you need not give 
yourself uneasiness. I knew better than you | 
could the extent of the sale of single sermons, | 
and accordingly printed but one hundred copies, | 
to the expense of which you are heartily welcome.” 
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ABUNDANCE. 


From year to year the United States produces 
more and more of the elements of wealth. One 
year’s abundance becomes almost ridiculous com 
pared with the next year’s. Treasury Department 
statistics for the year ended with June 30, 1892, 
showed that our country exported nearly three 
times as much wheat as it did during the previous 
year—in round numbers one hundred and fifty 
million bushels in place of fifty millions. 

The increase in the export of corn was almost in 
the same proportion, and of breadstuffs of all 
kinds we sent abroad almost three hundred million 
dollars’ worth in the year ended with last June, in | 
place of one hundred and twenty-three million | 
dollars’ worth in the preceding year. | 

For not only was the export of food vastly | 
increased, but the farmers obtained, in spite of | 
this bewildering abundance, a higher average | 
price for the leading cereals and other products. 

For meat products, we obtained from other | 
countries three times as much money in 1891-92 as 
in 1890-91—twelve million dollars instead of four 
millions. 

Such figures as these should make us, as a people, 
Serious rather than merely jubilant. They involve 
a tremendous national responsibility. Are our 
great blessings always made use of to the best 
general advantage? Are we husbanding the 
sources of a production so well calculated to make 
our country the best as well as the richest in the | 
world, or are we squandering and impairing them? 

The abundance of the great “year of plenty” 
still affords us material for thankfulness in the 
year which is now following it; but it also affords | 
us mterial for deep thoughtfulness as a nation. | 


San | 
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OF RESOLUTE WILL. 


Pasa Morgan, who recently died in this country, 
vas A Woman wise enough to turn the fruits of her 


leisure to practical ends, and sufficiently resolute | 


to seize and hold her golden opportunities. 


— Was born in Treland, and after her father’s 
ath suffered, with her sisters, the privations of 
poverty, as the family estates had passed into the 
hands of a male relative. 
Bap wow Morgan’s girlhood she had been 
rd — horses, and had consequently studied 
_ x. ‘ts with a thoroughness only to be 
“qualled by that of the dealer or experienced 
Sporting man 
must have prece 


; ded her to Italy, whither she went 
With her sle - 


er her nder purse, for the king at once sent 
ter to consult her on the subject, and then 


gave her 

vure her an order to return to Ireland and 
purchase hunters for him. 

The res 


of sa of this commission was a journey full 
the resi idents, and on her return to Italy 
the king pe on had the satisfaction of finding 
Gene os _ y pleased with her and her bargain. 
ime after this Miss Morgan decided to 


chat soon drifted to that subject. 


| research in them. 
| information about the northern botany, and I hope 


striking a man, except in self-defence. J. Gilman | 


- Her fame as a judge of horseflesh | 











visit America, with the hope of finding newspaper | 
work there, and her knowledge of horses and} 
cattle soon brought her regular employment on | 
several journals. She was a woman of tremendous 
resolution and great physical strength, and when 
she appeared in a stock-yard as a cattle reporter, 
no one thought of questioning her dignity more 
than her ability. } 

She took her place among men as one worthy of | 
sharing their pursuits, and not only accumulated a | 
respectable fortune, but earned the honest respect | 
of her fellow-workers. Sne did what she could 
with the talents and experience given her, and the 
world of work paid her back what she gave it in 
full measure. 

“OWN UP.” 

If honesty is the best policy in business, it is 
also the best policy when one has done wrong and 
is confronted with the question whether he shall 
confess everything frankly or make excuses. A 
transparent excuse is worse than none at all. This 
is illustrated by a camp-fire story which was told 
at a recent reunion of a Maine regiment, and 
which is recorded in the Lewiston Journal. 





One of the members of the regiment told a story 
of “Honest Captain Wood.” The incident occurred 
in very cold weather, and at an important crisis. 

“At night time,” said the narrator, “when we 
pickets arrived at the outposts, Captain Wood said, 
‘It is too severe for the men to face this storm all 
night.’ There was a small house close by, and the 
captain directed that we should build a fire in it, 


| and shelter ourselves as best we might. 


“We did so, and weary with marching and 
lulled by the warmth, we ail fell fast asleep. When 
the officer of the grand rounds came our way, he 
found a regular Sleepy Hollow. 

“Of course we were reported, and in the morning 
we were summoned to headquarters. Naturally 


| we were terribly frightened, for sleeping on picket 


is a serious offence. 

“We were ushered into General Wilson’s tent. 
He sternly repeated the charge. Had we been 
guilty of sleeping on our posts? We had. It 
would have been useless to attempt any explana 
tion; but Captain Wood, who was present, antici 
pated any that we might have attempted. 

“*General,’ he said, ‘the blame does not rest 
upon these men. I am responsible for it all. I 

ave them orders to take shelter in that house and 
juild a fire there, and Iam to blame. They would 
not have been asleep but for me.’ 

*“ *How long have you been in the service, 
asked the general, sternly. 

“*A few months, general.’ 

“*I thought so. If you had been here longer, 
you would have come up here full of excuses, and | 
ready to shift the blame upon any one at hand. | 
You can go. Your honesty has saved you.’” } 

Evidently the men were forgiven as well as their 
officer, for the narrator of the story subsequently | 
became a lieutenant. 


SILENCED. 

An American musical critic and “newspaper 
man,” Mr. Louis C. Elson, was in a railway train 
in Sweden. The scenery was mostly flat and 
uninteresting, the train moved “at the rate of a 
stage-coach,” and he was the gladder, therefore, 
when an intelligent stranger entered his compart- 
ment and opened conversation in German. The 
news of the rescue of a party of Arctic explorers | 
had lately made a sensation in the north, and the 
Mr. Elson says: 


To my surprise the gentleman spoke as one 
having authority in such matters. 

“You Americans,” said he, “have more bravery 
than any other of the explorers, yet your expedi 
tions do not always bring out the best results. | 
There is often more daring than calm scientific | 
But you have given some 


the Greely expedition will give more.” | 

With that omniscience which belongs to a) 
journalist, I told him that the northern botany | 
must be very insignificant indeed. } 

He smiled and—contradicted me. He gave me | 
dozens of ten-syllabled names of plants that grew | 
in the arctic circle, until I began to think that the | 
North Pole must be a sort of May-pole gaily | 
festooned with flowers. 

Then | suggested that we exchange cards, to | 
facilitate matters. He was Professor Berggren, 
botanist of the two great Nordenskjéld expeditions. 
1 gave him no further hints about arctic flora or | 
fauna. } 

| 





MILD AUTHORITY. 


The police regulations in England are very | 
different from those common in this country. The 
policeman there is not nearly so autocratic as he 
is here, and would never think of using a club or 


Speed gives this story of their mild sway in Frank | 
Leslie’s Weekly : | 


Upon one occasion a man came into my oflice | 
and created a disturbance. I ordered him out. | 
He declined to go, so I sent for a policeman. A 
sergeant came. I said to him: 

“This man does not belong here, and refuses to 
leave my office. Will you please take him out?” 

I expected the sergeant to tell the man he must 
go, and then if he did not move on, I expected to 
see the officer remove him by force. Not at all. 
The sergeant said, “You had better leave here, 
sir;” and his tone was as respectful and civil as 
though he was asking a favor. 

The man manifested no intention of leaving, and 
the police officer began an inquiry as to his reasons 
for wanting to stay. This so exasperated me that 
1 put the man out myself, greatly to the astonish- 
ment and apprehension of the officer. 

He explained to me that I had no right to interfere 
|} in the matter I had brought to his attention; and 
| that doubtless the intruder would get out a warrant 
against me and have me arrested for assault. 


ae | 
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WEATHER WISDOM. 


The Observatory at Paris was conducted on a | 
somewhat old-fashioned plan under its late direc. | 
tor, Admiral Mouchez, whose death was recently | 
recorded. Although a courteous man, the admiral | 
had no patience with modern newspapers, which 
kept reporters almost constantly running to him to 
“interview” him on various astronomical afd | 
meteorological questions. 


| Not long ago a reporter came to him and asked, | 
| “How do you account for the present season being 
so wet?” 

“I know nothing of meteorology,” answered the 
director of the observatory, blandly, “but might I 
venture to suggest that perhaps it is because we 
have had so much rain?” 

The reporter looked aghast, but went on quickly 
with his next question: “Can you give us an idea 
what the weather will be to-morrow?” 

“Pardon me,” answered the admiral, “but the 
fact is, | am very busy to-day. If you’ll run in 
to-morrow, very likely [ can tell you!” 
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COMPANION. 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. [Adv. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


Manuivus, N. Y. Under visitation of War Department 
and Regents of University of N.Y. Regular session 
begins Gept. 15th. Rt. Rev. F. D. HuNTINGTON, Prest., 
Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 














There is something for you to 
know about varnish—you who 
enjoy it and suffer from it. 

Loss and annoyance come of 
not knowing how to get it and 
have it and keep it. 


The “People’s Text-Book” helps; sent free. 


MURPHY 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


VARNISH CO., 


Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 





SPRING’S HARBINGERS. 


Now buy bulbs for early Spring 


flowering. 
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NEW ENGLAND GONSERVATORY 
or. ben tource. OF MUSIC. 


The leading Conservatory of Music in America, the 
largest and most extensively equipped in the world, 
situated in Boston, the great Art centre of the country. 
Instruction is given by 70 of the ablest American 
and European artists in all departments of Music, 
Elocution, Languages and the Fine Arts, 

The Conservatory Home for lady pupils provides for 
them the very best living accommodations and sur 
rounds them with every comfort and safeguard. Prices 
but little, if any, higher than those of inferior schools 
Calendar sent free upon application. Address, 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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SURPRISE! 


To introduce my Buibs and ¢ 
Plants into every home, I of- 
fer this fall 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 
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HARMING 
winter CHARMING (New 
York retail value, $1.40), Post- 
paid for 50¢. 
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winter Gone ANT, (New 4 
York retail value, $1.50), Post- 4 
paid only 60c, Catalog. 4e. § 
JOHN A. SALZER $ 
SEED CO., , 

LA CROSSE, wis. 4 
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1892-1893 
Fall and Winter Dress Goods. 


We shall open this month ten lines 
of serviceable Dress Goods at prices 


Our descriptive illustrated cata- which will attract immediate attention. 


logue tells how to plant and 
cultivate and is mailed free 


on application. 


at catalogue prices. 


PITCHER & MANDA, 
United States Nurseries, 


Short Hills, N. J. 


sir?’ We mail bulbs, postage prepaid, | 


| 
| 


These goods were manufactured solely 
for our house and are remarkable values : 
Four lines Mixed Cheviots, 50-in., $1.00 per yard. 
Three“ * . 50-in., 1.25 ° * 
Two “ Covert Cloth, 50-in, 1.50 ° * 
Samples sent on request. All orders 
sent to our Mail Order Department 
filled promptly and satisfactorily. 


James MeCreery & 60,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Famous 


PERFUMERY, 


no matter what the 


size or style, is always 


one quality—the best. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 


LADD & COFFIN, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


NEW YORK. 


DISTILLED 
ceneteeeel 
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For the Companion. 


KINGS WHO EARN A LIVING. 


Emperor William. 


A very young American’s notion is that a king | 
is a very rich, very idle, and very wilful person, | 
with nothing to do except have his own way and | 
make other people have it, to wear fine clothes, | 
eat rich food from gold and silver dishes, and | 
drive whenever he chooses with a coach and six. | 

The Emperor William of Germany could tell | 
Young America another story. He could tell you 
that he is a working man, and that he was a very 
hard-worked boy. Horse-car drivers do not toil 
more hours in a day; clergymen are not more 
burdened with a sense of responsibility. 

It was on the 27th of January, 1859, that Field- 
Marshal Von Wrangel came out on the balcony of 
the palace and called to the people below, “All is 
well, my children; it is as sturdy a little recruit as 
heart could wish to see.” 

But this sturdy little recruit, who was the 
first-born son of the then Crown Prince of Prussia, 
and is now German Emperor, could hardly have 
entered the Prussian army unless he had been 
born into it, for he has a crippled arm. It does 
not disfigure him. You might sit beside him every 
day and not notice it. If your attention were 
called to it, you would only see that it was almost 
always in the same position, across his body, and 
that he could only move it very slightly, except by 
lifting it with the other hand. To a soldier, to a| 

rider, you can easily see that this is a disadvantage. 

The little prince was most carefully nursed by 
devoted parents, to whom no care or cost was too 
great. As soon as he was old enough his studies 
commenced, in which he was joined by the little 
brother and sisters who followed him. 

They were at their lessons by six o’clock in the 
summer and seven in the winter, and remained 
studying until the family breakfast hour at half 
past nine. We must hope that they had, at least, 
some bread and milk before they began to study. 
After breakfast they had a little play-time, and 
then lessons again till one. 

In the country they were rather more gay. They 
had a cricket-field, and their own garden, and— 
alas! their toy battle-field, with miniature earth- 
works and fortifications; for Prussia was a nation 
born of war, and her kings must be first of all 
warriors. So they begin to play battles as 
American girls play housekeeping with their dolls. 

This same boy, grown a man, has now six little 
boys of his own, and rejoices that there is not a 
gir! among them, because “Prussia wants Gen- 
erals!” Evidently he does not agree with his 
grandfather, who said, “Little maidens are much 
prettier than boys!” 

Both little princes were made second lieutehants 
in the First Regiment of Foot Guards, a regiment 
conspicuous for their size, and with their height 
made still greater by the lofty soldier-hats which 
they wear. 

Prince Henry, when his tutor saw him the first 
time marching with his regiment, was only eleven 
years old, and under this towering head-gear 
looked, for all the world, as if his little face were 
placed in the middle of his body. The Prussian 
troops have an exceptionally long parade-step, and 
the little fellow tried hard to keep pace, but now 
and then he was forced to break into a trot. 

As he passed his grandfather, the Emperor, 
however, he braced himself to keep step and keep 
up till he came to the Salute, when, I am happy to | 
say, he was so pleased with his success that he | 
forgot discipline and looked up and smiled in | 
conscious satisfaction, instead of standing like a 
post—as a soldier should! 

William’s tutors tell us that he was a frank, 
well-mannered, genial boy. He and his younger 
brother Henry were so nearly of an age that they 
could be educated together, and their lives were 

‘arranged in a very simple and natural manner, 
that is, as natural as a boy’s life can be when he 

has to work every minute under the eye of a 

master; when he can never go out to play ball or 
skate or hunt and fish to his heart’s content, like 
other boys. 

Prince Henry’s tutor was once trying to show 
him that a story of the boyhood of King Alfred, 
which represented Alfred as finding a reading- 
master for himself, could not, by the dates, be true. | 

“Oh, of course it can’t be true!” cried young | 
Henry, innocently enough. “Why, I am nearly | 
twelve, and I should never be allowed to go about | 
Berlin by myself.” | 

Think of there being so much fun in the world, 
and he not in it—not even knowing it! 

Prince William’s tutor once wished to go home 
for Christmas, and asked when the holidays began. 
“The prince never has any holidays,” was the 
stern reply. And it was true. 

All the morning the poor fellow was kept at his 
tasks, with only the half-minute’s break when one 
professor rose to go and another came; and while 
an hour’s lecture at the German university lasted 
really only three-quarters of an hour, the prince’s 
hours were the full sixty minutes. 

One would think this hard and constant study, 
all work and no play, must have made a dull boy 
of Prince William; but it appears not to have done 
so. On the contrary, his general intelligence and 
information were quite exceptional. His English 
tutor testifies that the system was successful, and 
that, after teaching many hundreds of English 
boys of the same age, he could honestly say that 
more promising pupils, more gentlemanly, natural 
boys, it had never been his lot to meet. 

In writing English, even, and in knowledge of 
English history and English literature, the two 
Prussian princes were in advance of English boys 
of their age. | 
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Yet, now that Prince William is the German 
Emperor, I question if we do not see some evil 
results from the continuous bard work of the boy. 
Europe stands sometimes aghast to see him 
rushing about the continent, never quiet or giving 
any one else quiet. There are reports of nervous 
exhaustion, of irritability, of illness, and of a 
restlessness approaching to malady. And I won. 
der sometimes if it would not be better for the 
man to have let the boy sit awhile or play awhile 
between professors, and to have made the hours 
only forty-five minutes long, just as they did to 
older students in colleges. 

But for all the regular hours and full minutes, 
they must have dallied a little by the way—for 
The princes’ mother once desired 
the tutor to read Milton and Bunyan with young 
William, and when she thought they must be near 
the end, began to say what she wished him to read 
after he had finished Paradise Lost. 

The tutor was obliged to inform her that they 
had only reached the second book. As there are 
twelve books in the poem, you will see that they 
had not gone over it quite so rapidly as the princes’ 
mamma expected. And as for English history, the 
tutor declares that if the succeeding tutors did not 
make more rapid progress than he, there is danger 
that the German Emperor can hardly yet have | 
heard of the death of Queen Anne! 

But a boy acquires more by reading a little, 
carefully, than a great deal, carelessly. } 
The princes had great freedom of discussion in 
the school-room, and there are some points in 
English history on which an English-descended 
prince may somewhat embarrass a loyal English | 
tutor. You must remember that our little German 
prince had an English princess for his mother. | 
Once, when his tutor entered the school-room, | 
Prince William rushed at him: “Mr. Tutor, my 
uncle says that Oliver Cromwell was a horrid | 
beast. What do you think?” | 

“What do you think!” “My uncle” was, I| 
suppose, the Prince of Wales, and you know what | 
personal and family reasons he had for holding a | 
very poor opinion of Oliver Cromwell! 








. Confronting a 


In general, Prince William and his brother 
Henry were addressed and reared very much 
like other boys. When they were in the country 
during the summer, they often had the Berlin | 
school children out to play, and every one tried to 
make the day a pleasant one for them. In the) 
school-room William was never called 


Highness,” but only “prince” or “Prince William” | 


| except by the governor, who often said, ‘Lieber | 


Prinz”(“Dear prince”), which sounds rather com- | 
fortable, as if the man really liked the boy. 

His tutor would shake bands unceremoniously 
when he came in, and they would chat awhile 
about what he had been doing; and the boy would 
say that Professor Helmholtz had told him this and | 
Count Moltke had explained that, or he had been 
at such a concert, or such a theatre. 

He was fond of fairy stories, and borrowed from 
the tutor “Alice in Wonderland.” But once when | 
Prince Henry confounded the word who with how, 
and the tutor told him if he made the mistake 
again, he should set him to write out each word a | 
from the governor, who 
was present at the lesson, warned him that a care- | 
less prince is not, after all, to be treated in exactly 
the same way as a careless republican. 

When the time came for Prince William to go to 
school he entered as a common pupil the public 
school at Cassel. He passed the regular examina- 
tion without aid or favor, and took rank as tenth | 
on the list; but he was two years younger than his 
mates, which may account for the low rank. 

During his school career he was a model. At 
the University of Bonn, the students who sat on 
the same benches with him say that he took down | 
like a hard-working reporter all the lectures on | 
the great German authors and on Shakespeare, and 
used even to bring the professors to his rooms to 
teach him on topics outside the preseribed course | 
of study. 

For exercise he used to ride out in the afternodn, 
and to frequent the swimming baths. He became | 
a very expert swimmer, springing fearlessly head- 
first from the highest point of the spring-board, 
plunging, diving, and sometimes swimming under 
water the whole length of the bath. 

In spite of the fact that the prince was so 
well-mannered, and never took on airs, the English 
boys seemed to find special delight in pestering 
him, not only in the baths, but in boating, on the 
promenade, and about the university and the 
town. Around the baths they used to hover, one 
of his mates says, like long, bare-legged, shivering 
cranes, waiting for an opportunity tu spring upon 
him, so that his cousin, the Prince of Meiningen, 
who used to accompany him as an adjutant, would 
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Groups of the English would plunge in pell-mell “He stood there as straight as a dart, and folded 


after them on purpose to splash them. One 
jumped directly on the prince’s head, and was 
thrown on his back in the water by the prince 
rising up between his feet. 

Yet mark this, irrepressible young republicans 
—the prince never showed any irritation at all this 
insult; he remained apparently placid and indiff- 
erent; and in the end outwearied his tormenters, 
and by his continued gentleness at length won 
their hearts, and actually turned them into his 
admirers. 

But is it any wonder if it is true, as is reported, 
that William does not like the English? 

When the-young prince, now the young emperor, 
enters with zeal into the question of Educational 
Reform we must remember that he knows what he 
is talking about. “I know the evils of the 
gymnasia from personal experience,” he says, 
and declares that he will license no more High 
Schools than are absolutely necessary! It is 
significant that he wishes the school working 
hours to be shortened and physical training 
considered of high importance. 

He is still a young man, and he reigns over a 
great nation. We cannot yet tell whether he will 
succeed or fail. But this, at least, is true, he spares 
no pains. GAIL HAMILTON. 
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For the Companion. 


“NERVE.”’ 


“I believe,” said Tom, “that if a man only 
has the nerve to stand stock-still in his tracks and 
don’t give back one inch, there isn’t a beast on 
earth that'll touch bim, unless it’s one that’s 
fighting mad from wounds.” 

We were sitting round our camp-fire in the 
Sierra La Plata, Tom and I and Mexican José, and 
we were talking over a thing that had happened 
that day. Two unlucky prospectors out on the hill 
had come upon a big cinnamon bear which had 
promptly attacked them. They ran for the nearest 


Texas Steer. 


tree and began to climb it as fast as they could, 
but the great brute reached up, caught one of 
them, pulled him down, and half scalped him. 

The poor wretch had presence of mind enough 
to sham death, and thereupon, as sometimes 
happens, the bear left him and went off. His 


“Royal | comrade with difficulty sueceeded in getting the 


wounded man back to camp. 
“It wasn’t as if that bear to-day were hurt or 
mad,” continued Tom. “Them two men just 


| chanced on him, 80 he come to see what they was 


up to, and they, instead of standing him off, run 
away. Then, of course, he nipped in after ’em. 
If they’d stood up square and steady, he’d never 
have touched ’em. 

“I tell you,” he went on, “when I was down at 
the Navajo agency at Fort Defiance, I saw a queer 
thing done. Johnson, the beef contractor there, 
had a herd of big Texas steers. You see he was 
supplying twenty head of beeves u week to the 
agent to turn over to the Navajos as rations. 

“One day, the cow-boys had just brought in the 
usual bunch of steers, and Bill Harmon the butcher 
and I and three or four more strolled down to the 
corral just to have a look at them. 

“The boys had put up the bars, and we got over 
and stood jn the corral just inside. The steers 
were all together in a bunch at the far side of the 
corral up against the fence. 

“They were hanging their tongues out, hot with 
being run in. They were wild, too—regular 
high-horned Texas snorters right off the trail. 

“Well, we stood around there, not too far from 
the fence, a-figurin’ on the size of the beeves and 
the brands they carried, when Manuelito, the head 
war-chief of the Navajo nation, come up. It was 
he who had to receive the steers; and he climbed 
in, too, and with him come his little boy, a young 
’un of three or four year old—just an ordinary 


little brown Indian child with eyes like black glass 


beads. 

“So we stood there a-talkin’, and didn’t hardly 
notice the child, who played around and went a 
few feet further into the corral. Suddenly, 
without any warning, one of them big steers left 
the others, wheeled round, put his head down, and 
come for us as tight as he could put across that 
corral. 

“We all just wheeled round too and skipped up 
ou top of that fence as lively as anything ever you 
see. And as quick as we did that, Manuelito 
jumped forward into the corral, right in front of 
the child, between it and the steer, and there he 
stood still. 

“IT saw him there as svon as [’d swung myself up 
on top of the fence and got turned round so as to 





always jump in immediately after the prince, to 
protect him. 


face into the corral again. Just as quick as we 
' jumped for the fence, he had jumped for the child. 





his arms, and never moved a muscle. 

“ft was all over like a flash. There wasn’t no 
time to do anything, or may be some of us might 
have been ready enough to take some chances to 
help him. The steer came at the Indian full tijr. 
and I looked to see him gore the man to deat}, 
But when his long, horns were within a yard of ti, 
Indian, the steer pulled up short and stopped still. 

“Then he gev a bellowand an angry snort like 4 
steam-engine a-blowin’ off; and, as he snorted, he 
swung his head from side to side, brandishing the 
big horns, as it seemed to us, within an inch o{ 
Manuelito’s ribs. 

“Manuelito didn’t budge an inch nor move 4 
finger, and that steer daren’t strike him—no, sir! 
He just turned right round again when he’d done 
snorting and waving his horns about, and trotted 
back to the other steers at the far side of the corrs| 
again.” 

“And he didn’t hurt the child?” said I. 

“Oh, the child was all right,” said Tom, “« 
course. When that steer trotted back to the bunch), 
Manuelito just stooped down and picked up the 
young ’un and walked back to the bars as cool as 
a cucumber. 

“Now, if a man only has the nerve to stand like 
a rock, as Manuelito did, there aint no steer and 
there aint no other critter that | know of that’)! 
strike him, always providing the animal haint been 
wounded.” 

“They talk a good deal in books of the power of 
the human eye,” I remarked. 

“Oh, yes, they can talk,” answered Tom; “it isn’t 
the eye in particular, it’s the way a man stands. 
You see a wild steer like that don’t know rightly 
what a man feels like to hit up against; he never 
came butt up agen’ a man in his life. He knows 
well enough what another steer’s like, and he don’t 
mind punching up agen’ him one bit, nor agen’ a 
horse or a dog neither for that matter, nor, I dare 
say, agen’ anything living that moves. 

“But a man standing stock-still puzzles him. 
He don’t feel right sure but what he might be a 
cast-iron post, come there all of a sudden, and he 
feels kind of shy of coming up agen’ a thing of that 
sort quite unexpected.” 

“I fancy you’re right there,” said I. “When an 
animal sees anything that has been on the move 
remaining quite still it begins to suspect a trap. 
If antelope see you riding round on the prairie 
among the cattle they hardly take any notice. 
They know a herder when they see him; but if you 
stop and get down, they take you for a hunter, and 
are off like a shot.” 

“Why don’t you tell José about that bear you 
run on to that time we was camped on the Puerco 
on our way up here?” said Tom. “He don’t know 
it, he wasn’t along then.” 

“Oh, well,” said I, “it isn’t much of a 
You see, José, Tom and I made camp early one 
day to rest the jacks, as they were rather thin; 
and, as we had no fresh meat, I took the old 
shot-gun and loaded it up with small shot, and 
started out through the sage-brush to see if could 
pick up a rabbit. 

“It was a queer kind of a rabbit that I got. 
1 had gone about a mile or so from camp, when 
there, right in front of me in the sage-brush, jumped 
up a middling-sized grizzly bear. 

“There was a Mexican flock of sheep near by, 
and | think he had been watching it, hoping to get 
a chance to have mutton for supper; and as I 
stepped along very quietly in moccasins, he hadn’t 
heard me coming. 

“We were both considerably startled. First of 
all, the bear shambled off a few yards, and then he 
stopped and turned half-round to take a good look 
atme. Meanwhile, I had been looking round ina 
hurry for a tree to climb; but there was nothing 
about there except small piion-trees, of no account. 
So I brought my gun to the ready, and stvod still. 

“I felt very uncomfortable, I can tell you, but I 
thought the best thing was to do that, and if he 
came for me, to let him come quite close and give 
him both barrels in the face, and trust to my having 
the luck to blind him with the small shot. 

“He stood there with his tail almost straight 
towards me, just as he had stopped, turning his 


yarn, 


| head back, and looking at me over his shoulder. 





“As he seemed half inclined to go off, I thought 
of giving him a whoop, in the notion that it might 
start him; and then, again, I thought it might only 
draw him on. Sol kept still. 

“1 don’t know how long we stood like that. It 
seemed a good while. We weren’t more than 
fifteen or twenty yards from each other. I'd have 
given anything to have had my Wincheste! instead 
of the shot-gun. 

“At last, to my great relief, the bear turned his 
head away, and shambled off again at a good 
round pace through the sage-brush. 

“When he was gone I ran back to cam), and 
Tom and I got our rifles and horses, and we ran 
his trail for about five miles. But we never caught 
up with him. Then it began to get dark, and we 
had to give him up.” 

“You were well out of that anyhow,” =aid Tom. 
“If he’d come for you and you’d run, he'd have 
got you sure. And ifit had been a she-hear with 
cubs, like the one I killed in the Sierra San Antone, 
or if he’d just killed a sheep and been tearing aut it, 
I guess you’d have had a tussle on your hands.’ 

“Yes,” said I. “I know standing stil] is not 
much use when an animal has got its fightin 2 
up. Do you remember Walter and the ) earling, 
José? What a joke that was! It’s your turn now : 
you’d better tell Tom about that.” 

“That was in Colorado,” said José, laughing and 
showing his white teeth as he turned towards Tom, 


x blood 


“before Mr. Townshend came down tv = 
Mexico. He was selling out his stock, the TH 
brand cattle, and Walter and { csed to close herd 
all day those we had gathered, and put them in - 
corral at night, till he was ready to deliver. 
“There was a KP brand yearling used to a 
ma ¢ 


with one of the TH cows, and seem mighty t : 
her. We used to cut him out every day, but ll pie 
no use; always that yearling come straight back 
into the herd so as to be with that cow as * 
we stop running it. “p 
“Then Mr. Purdy, he hear that we set : K 
yearling of his in our day-herd. Purdy. ht = 
very civil man, and he send Mr. Townshend wor 
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he don’t want his KP yearlings day-herded on the 
range. So Mr. Townshend say we got to keep that 
yearling out next day anyhow. 
" «Well, we take out the day-herd next morning, 
and I eut out that yearling and run him about a 
mile off till his tongue hang out, but it no use. 
Soon as he got his breath he come straight back to 
our herd. 

“Then Walter, he try, and he run that yearling | 
like mad, and leave it away off among the range 
cattle, but as soon as it get rested it come back 


again. 

“Then I say to Walter, ‘Now I show you how we 
tix him. I going to drag him out with this rope.’ 

“Walter mighty good fellow. I never see a man 
I like better than him, but he don’t been work | 
much among cattle before that time. So I take 
down the rope and lasso that yearling, and I make 
Vinto, that was my roping horse, drag him far out 
on the prairie. Pinto pull mighty well by the horn | 
of the saddle. } 

“Then Walter say he want to practise his | 
business as a cow-boy, and he going to get down 
and take that rope off that yearling and turn him 
loose. The yearling quite small, and only got | 
little horns, just through the skin, not sharp, so I 
know there’s no danger, so I tel! him ‘all right.’ 

“So Walter get down and put the bridle over the | 
horn of the saddle to make his horse stand, and he 
unfix the rope and turn that yearling loose. He 
never think that yearling red-hot and mad to fight. 
I don’t tell him, for I want him learn to be sharp, 
and I think, too, we have some fun anyhow. 

“So he turn round to look for his horse, who 
been move off a little way, and that yearling jump 
up and go for Walter behind, and butt him well 
and knock him flat. 

“Walter so surprised, and he get up on his hands 
and knees, and say, ‘Oh, the beggar!’ and just 
then the yearling butt him from behind again and 
roll him over. He got no horns, you know, so he 
can’t hurt him bad, and Walter mighty good fellow, | 
he laugh like fun, and then | laugh till I hardly sit 
on my horse. 

“And that yearling stand there and snort and 
bellow, and every time Walter try to get up, the 
yearling, he butt him over again. } 

“At last Walter say, ‘Take him off, José, take 
him off.’ So then, | got to run in with Pinto and | 
rope that yearling again and throw him, and then | 
I show Walter how to make Pinto hold him while | 
we get down and turn him loose, and then jump on 
again quick, so he don’t catch us. 

“It no use to stand still for a yearling like that; 
he go right through you.” 

“No,” said Tom; “if their blood’s up, then it’s 
quite another pair of shoes. And I don’t believe 
there’s anything braver on this earth than a big 
bull-calf on the war-path. 

“Well,” he continued, “if I’m going huntin’ in 
the morning, and you two are going prospectin’, 
it’s about time we was in bed. Let’s spread our | 
blankets down.” R. B. TOWNSHEND. | 








| 
THE CLIMATE OF THE MOON. | 

It used to be thought long ago that neti’ 
in itself was cold; that instead of warming the | 
objects it fell upon, it actually chilled them. 

Dante, the great Italian poet, speaks of cold | 
coming from the moon; and Oberon, in Shake. | 
peare’s play, “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” sees | 
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Flying between the cold moon and the earth, | 
Cupid all arm’d. | 


But there is no doubt that this popular notion was | 
a wrong one. Any one who has a thermometer | 
ean try for himself, and he will find that the quick. 
silver neither falls nor rises, however long it may | 
be exposed to the rays of the full moon. 

Men of science, however, have not. been satisfied | 
with so simple an experiment. They devised finer 
tests of heat and cold than the most sensitive | 
thermometer could make, and, with their help, 
found out, at last, that the moon sends us, with the 
light which she reflects from the sun, just a tiny 
modicum of heat. 

Then the question arose, Was this heat, too, 
reflected from the sun? ‘An answer was furnished 
by Professor Langley at the Allegheny Observ 
atory near Pittsburg. 

By means of an exquisite little instrument called 
a “bolometer,” invented by him for the purpose of 
detecting effects of warmth otherwise totally 
insensible, he managed, not only to measure the 
moon’s heat all collected together, but to pry into 
its quality, bit by bit, when it was spread out by 
prisms into a spectrum. 

_For heat, besides being reflected exactly like 
light, can also be bent or refracted by passage 
through glass or rock salt. Then its various kinds, 
or what would be its colors, if we could only see 
them, separate, and allow themselves to be exam. 
ined one by one. 

After making in this way a great number 
of Wonderfully delicate experiments, Professor 
Langley decided that almost all the very little heat 
Sent us from the moon is simply reflected sun-heat. 
But there is a remnant that is first absorbed, or 
as it were taken momentary possession of by the 
moon, and then despatched outward from its 
Surface with the rest. 

But the process of absorption by the moon has 
changed the quality of this heat enough so that the 
bolometer picks it out, in what seems a wonderful 
Way, and tells the story of what has happened to 
it. It is very small in amount, and is scarcely laid 
hold of before it is again patted with by the 
moon, Which accordingly gets very little good out 
of itin the way of warmth. 

Bode oe help, none the less, being 
iain: pod eateoner Langley’s final conclusion 
erate ace of our satellite is always ice-cold, 

when the sun is shining full upon it. 
he pee capt The sun is quite as strong upon | 
Teles rab — the earth; and the beating of 
por. eee — for fourteen days at a stretch, 
ao phe: ma empered by mist or cloud. How, | 
poe helple es ome about that these powerful rays 

ix 88 to give any vital warmth? 

The cause is not difficult to explain. 





| and cones are probably not very different 


THE YOUTH'S 


Every one knows that on high mountains, | 
although these mountains may be situated at the | 
very equator, the snow that falls in winter remains 
unmelted all through the summer. Most people 
know, besides, that this perpetual glaciation | 
results from the thinness of the air at great eleva 
tions above the sea-level. 

Now this state of things is carried very much 
further in the moon than on any terrestrial summit. 
In fact, lunar air is not merely thin, but it re- 
sembles unicorn ivory and hens’ teeth in not 
existing at all. 

This is known from several signs. First, there 
is no twilight, and there are no half-shadows on 


|the moon. Pitchy darkness reigns wherever the 


direct beams of the glaring sun cannot penetrate. 
The beautiful effects of atrial perspective are 
absent. 

Distance then lends no “enchantment to the 
view.” No blue mountains rise above the horizon. 
The lunar sky is not azure, but black. 

All this is the necessary consequence of the 
absence of an atmosphere. Exactly the same | 
would be the case with our earth, but for the 
effects in diffusing and softening light of the 





| “cloud of all-sustaining air” which it bears with | 


it as it travels. 

Another sure symptom of airlessness is the | 
abrupt fashion in which stars vanish at one edge 
of the advancing moon, and reappear at the other 
as she leaves them behind. 

Each of these events happens like a shot from 
a pocket-pistol. There is not the smallest prepara 
tion for it. Before one has time to ery, “Look 
out!” the star is gone; yet it was as bright as ever 
the instant before. . 

It does not so much as wink while it is being put 
out. Its rays are not in the smallest degree weak 
ened, or bent, or spread out, as they should be, 
if they had to pass, when almost grazing the moon 
on their way to our eyes, through even a slight | 
film of air. The star rays remain entirely un 
affected until, quick as thought, they are quenched | 


| by the solid body crossing their path. 


Hence it is known that this solid body has no 
gaseous covering to protect it from the intense 
cold of empty space, which, to some extent, it 
must accordingly share. 

In vain the sun pours his beams upon it. They 
flow away again as fast as they come. There is 
nothing to hold and entangle them. There are 
no such means as are afforded by our comfortable 
terrestrial quarters of storing up sun-heat in an 
aérial reservoir for gradual use and wide distribu 
tion. 

We can see now why the chill of lunar frost is | 
perennial, and we begin to wonder whether there | 
is lunar ice and snow. There certainly is no water | 
in the moon; but this cannot surprise us since 
we have learned that a more than arctic cold pre 
vails there. 

Water cannot exist in a liquid state except where 
itis tolerably warm. Nor is there ever any rising 
of vapors or formation of clouds. 


The pavilion of heaven is bare 


as seen from the moon. Not the lightest mist-stain 
ever dims to us the features of the lunar land. 
scapes. They appear always crystal-clear, re 
lieved by sombre shadows, and hard as if carved | 
out of steel. | 

Itisa singular world that a powerful telescope | 
pointed to our satellite transports us to—a singular | 
and a silent world. For without air there can | 
be no sound, and besides, so far as we know, 
there is nothing on the moon to make a noise. 
There are neither men to speak, nor beasts to yelp 
and bellow; nor birds to sing, nor insects to hum | 
and buzz. | 

No avalanches tumble from the cliffs, no trees 
rustle their leaves, no rain patters, no thunder | 
roars, no soft wind sighs, no hurricane shrieks, in 
the moon. Everything is still there with the still- 
ness of death. 

At some long-past epoch, however, the moon 
must have been in wild commotion. Its surface is 
much more broken and rugged than the surface 
ofthe earth. It has fewer plains, and far higher 
mountains in proportion to its size. Moreover, 
the mountains nearly all seem to be fire-mountains. ! 
Craters —that is, yawning mouths from 
which lava once streamed red-hot, or 
ashes were flung forth violently—are to 
be found of all sizes, and in numbers 
beyond counting. Mixed with them are 
huge cliff-ramparts of a circular shape, 
sometimes fifty to sixty miles across, 
which must have been produced some- 
how by volcanic action. 

The materials composing these ridges 


from the slags and cinders which make 
the ascent of Mount Vesuvius in south 
Italy such uncomfortable walking. They 
seem burnt up like the dross from a 
furnace, and as arid as the desert of 
Sahara. There is neither ice nor snow 
upon them; and they show no trace of 
the action of water. 

Not only are there now no rivers in 
the moon, but no beds can be made out 
where rivers might once have been. Nor 
are the lunar mountains sculptured like 
ours by watercourses, or worn down by 
the grinding of glaciers and ice-sheets. 

Hence we cannot even look back to the 
time when this desolate and lifeless 
globe was wrapt in air, flowing with 
water, or so much as cased in “thick- 
ribbed ice.” 

Turning on its axis precisely as fast 
as it revolves in its orbit round the earth, 
the moon consequently always presents 
the same face to us, while the other face 
remains permanently invisible. There- 
fore the earth, viewed from the middle point of 
the moon’s dise which is presented to us, stands 
nearly fixed overhead, neither rising nor setting, 
but running through monthly phases, similar to 
those shown by the moon to us, only inverted. } 

That is to say, there is “full earth” on the moon | 
when there is new moon on the earth, and “new | 


| earth” when we have a full moon. Only half earth | 


and half moon agree. 


COMPANION 
/ we 4iic arte 
The sun, however, rises and sets to the moon, 
and travels, though at a very slow pace, across the 
lunar sky. Each lunar day and night, in fact, lasts 
in turn a fortnight as we reckon time. 
We have seen that a lunar thermometer would 


| stand at about freezing-point with' the sun over 


head. When his genial rays are withdrawn, and 
the long night settles down on bristling ridges and 
peaks destitute of the cozy” blanket of an aérial 
covering, the cold must be severe beyond con 
ception. 

No substance known to us, not even quicksilver, 
could remain in a liquid state for five minutes in 
that cold; nay, the very gases of our atmosphere 
might congeal under the nocturnal cold of the 
moon. At that temperature the air we breathe 
might descend in a dense, soft fall of oxygen-snow 
about our ears. But there is happily no chance 
of our having any personal experience of this 
unpleasant nature. 

The changes of seasons on the moon are not 
nearly so striking as they are here. It would not, 
indeed, be easy to tell the difference there between 
summer and winter. Itis all winter. So that the 
fortnightly alternations of day and night, of light 
with darkness, of freezing cold with blistering and 
burning cold, practically make up the sum of lunar 
vicissitudes. 

The climate of the moon is 
then plainly not an agreeable 
one; nor can we be at all sure 
that it ever was different. 
Some people, it is true, think 
that the mvon must at one time 
have possessed both air and 
water; but if so, itis not easy 
to say what has become of 
them. 

The most probable supposi 
tion is that they have become 
chemically absorbed; in other 
words, that the metals which 
no doubt form a large part of 
the moon as they do of the 
earth, have drunk them up, 
and by combination with them, 
turned into what are called 
oxides and earths. But this is 
little better than a guess. What is certain is that 
the moon is now as dry as 4 mass of cast-iron, 

In spite of her own depressing condition—fire 
scorched and yet frozen, wandering through space 
without a ray of air to cover her—she still presents 
to us, as she slowly climbs the sky, clothed in the 
cast-off light of the sun, the beautiful, wan face 
which poets have in all ages delighted to celebrate 

AGNES M. CLERKE. 





For the Companion. 


THE .GIANT KITE. 


Recently I read in a Connecticut paper an ac 
count of a great kite which had been made and 
flown by four Connecticut boys. Their kite, it 
Was stated, was sixteen and a half feet high by 


| twelve feet wide; the tail was one hundred and 


forty feet long and the rope line twelve hundred 
feet. 

This kite was launched in the air and raised to a 
height of a thousand feet, where it flew for several 
hours, at the first trial. The boys are certainly 


| to be congratulated on their success. 


We are told that this was the largest kite ever 
made and successfully raised in this country or 
the world. I shall not deny this, but I think I 
remember an account which was current about ten 


| years ago of a kite, made in Missouri, that was 


as large as this. And I may, perhaps, be per 
mitted to speak of a kite made about fifteen years 
ago, by a party of five boys, in Maine. 

I was one of the boys. Ours differed from the 
Connecticut kite in the respect that it was what we 
then termed a “bow-head,” as distinguished from 
a “square” kite. The upright stick was nearly 
fifteen feet high, and the “yard” or crosspiece 
twelve feet long. The ‘‘bow” was a cleft strip 
of flexible white ash; and I suppose that the 





surface presented to the wind must have been, 
on account of the curve of the bow-head, as great 
as that of the Connecticut kite. 

But the tail of our kite was less than one-half as 
long as that one; and instead of burlap for “flyers,” 
we made use of light, thin strips of dry cedar, two 
feet long, each knotted exactly in its middle inte 
the tail cord. 

Moreover, our kite was not covered with canvas, 
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but with cheap, unbleached cotton cloth; and for 
a line we had a miscellaneous collection of clothes- 


lines, helped out by two or three balls of stout 
packing twine. 

Altogether, we had rather more than two thou 
sand feet of flight-line. 

So far from making a successful flight at the 
first trial, we failed eight or ten times in our 
attempts to raise the kite 
day we were experimenting with the tail, the 
length of which we were obliged to reduce. Our 
previous experience had been with small bow 
head kites only. 

But at last we succeeded in raising our kite, and 
kept it up for fully an hour. It never “floated 
serenely in the cerulean depths,” but required 
to be humored and “played.” 

It was a little inclined to bob and dive, and to 
race or bolt, sidewise. 

It was toward the end of 


During the most of one 


September. One day the _ y 
wind blew heavily, and we ast 

had a great deal of sport } 
Four strong boys could have \ 


held the kite at any time, I 
think, if they had placed 
themselves in a good 
position, but several 


times it “got us on 
the run,” and we 
had lively struggles to 
secure ground - hold 
f again. 
At a fence or stone wall 
we could generally manage 
to anchor; and at last we attached a log of 
wood to the ground-end of the line to serve 
as a drag. This device was not wholly satis 
factory, for the drag tripped us as we played 
the kite. 

Flying it was extremely active exercise, as well 
We were in a constant 
perspiration, and shouted and laughed uproar. 
iously at our play. 

Once the kite fell into a maple grove, and to 
disentangle it gave us a great deal of trouble. On 
the same day, too, it fell into a small pond, and 
was dragged ashore very wet; but we were as 
tonished to find that our kite flew better when 
it was damp than when it was dry. This gave us 
a hint and we brought out water after that to 
sprinkle it with. 

We raised it on four different windy days that 
autumn. The last day—as I see from a note on 
the fly-leaf of my old school arithmetic—was the 
28th of October. 

It was a gusty day. After we had kept the kite 
aloft for an hour or more, it began to dive and 
presently plunged to the ground, in spite of our 
best endeavors at playing it. There is no aceount- 
ing for what a kite will do. 

Just at the moment when the refractory giant 
came tumbling down, a farmer happened to be 
driving an ox-team along the road which led into 
the village near us. His rack-cart was loaded 
with barrels of apples, and drawn by four not 
very well brokcn steers. 

The cattle caught sight of the big kite, diving 
down toward them from aloft. They took fright, 
plunged and ran. The farmer shouted, “Whoa, 
hush! Whoa!” He ran madly and brandished his 
goad-stick. But he was totally unable to control 
his unruly team. The oxen charged away wildly 
down the road, the cart lumbering crazily after 
them. 

There was a great noise and tumult on the road, 
as you may imagine. First one barrel of apples, 
then another and 
another fell off the 
cart. Two or three 
burst open, and the 
highway was strewn 
with Baldwins. 

In the end, however, 
not much damage was 
done to the precious 
cargo nor to the con 
veyance itself. The 
apples were gathered 
up with our very will 
ing assistance, and the 
barrels re-headed. But 
the man was vindictive 
and = threatened our 
fathers with a suit for 
damages. 


as remarkably good fun 


No such proceedings 
were taken, but one 
of the selectmen of 
the town favored us 
with a lecture, and 
forbade us to raise the 
kite in future. 

Yielding to the 
majesty of public opin 
ion and the law, we 
dismantled our kite. 
For some reason near- 
ly every one enter 
tained a prejudice 
against it. But we 
were far from satis- 
fied, and resolved to try again another year, 
taking advantage of the experience that we had 
gained in our experiment, and remedying the 
defects of our first “giant kite.” 

But alas for the schemes of boys—and men! By 
another year other labors and occupations en 
grossed us; and if our big “‘bow-head” ever hada 
successor in our village, it was made by other 
hands than ours. 8 
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SPAN OF A PUBLIC LIFE 


When did Gladstone first enter Parliament? | 
Who were the principal European sovereigns? 
Who was President of the United States? | 
What were the population and extent of the British Empire | 

then? and now | 


How many states in the United States? and the popula- | 
tion then? and now? 

How did persons travel then? 

What great natural force has been utilized since that time ? 
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THE EGYPTIAN LOTUS. 


Proud, languid lily of the sacred Nile, 
’Tis strange to see thee on our western wave, | 
Far from those sandy shores that many a mile, 
Papyrus-plumed, ile silent as the grave. | 


| 
O’er dark, mysterious mag and sheltered bay, | 
And midst soft-sleeping isles thy leaves expand, 
Where Alexandrian barges plow their way, 
Full fveighted to the ancient Theban land. 


On Karnak’s lofty columns thou wert seen, 

And Luxor’s spacious tem —— walls, 
Each royal Pharaoh’s emeralded queen 

Chose thee to deck her glittering banquet halls ; 


Yet thou art blossoming in this fairy lake 
As regally amidst the common things, 

As on the shores where Nile’s soft ripples break, 
As in the halls of old Egyptian Kings. 


Thy beauty daily lures men’s curious eyes; 

But he who finds in thought his richest feasts, 
Looking at thee, sees stately temples rise 

About him, and long lines of white-robed priests 


That chant strange music as they slowly pace 
Dim, columned aisles; hears trembling overhead 
Echoes that lose themselves in that vast space, 
Of Egypt’s solemn ritual of the dead. 


Aye, deeper thoughts than these, though undefined, 
‘Wake in reflective souls at sight of thee, 

For this majestic orient faith enshrined 
Man's yearning hope of immortality. 


| Communion service. 


THE YOUT 


H’S COMPANION. 








place without good recommendations; and once, 
when for some time he was very needy, he 
remained scrupulously honest. 

He was finally made overseer of a public park, 
a responsible position which he filled satisfactorily 
until age compelled him to retire toa home. In 
this home he was regarded by the other inmates 
as a sort of court of appeal, and after his death 
those whose duty it was to prepare his body for 
burial could hardly believe their eyes when they 


saw the brand which showed the wise, kindly old 
| man to have been a convict. 


* 
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NEW ENGLAND DEACONS. 


In the old meeting-house of New England the 
most conspicuous object, next to the pulpit, was 
the deacons’ pew. It was near the pulpit, a foot 
or two above the level of the meeting-house floor, 
and contained several high-backed chairs and a 





| table, or a broad, swinging shelf, for use at the 


In it sat venerable men, who 
had charge of the church poor and of the “pruden- 
tial concerns” of the parish. Next to the parson, 
they were the most respected persons of the 
parish. In Bristol, Conn., a singular local custom 
obliged the deacons, while in the meeting-house, 
to wear starched white linen caps. 


Among the minor duties of the deacons of the 
olden time were visiting and praying with the sick, 
the calling at houses of church-members to hear 
the children say the catechism, and the reporting 
to the pastor of Hm A offences. They also had 
charge of the vessels used in the Communion 
service; they provided the sacramental wine and 
bread, and watched that no one but an accepted 
communicant partook of the sacred emblems. 

The author of “The Sabbath in Puritan New 
England” mentions a custom, which prevailed in 
several New England churches, that made it the 
duty of the deacons to walk up and down the aisles 
of the church at the close of each service, and 
deliver to every person, who, in their judgment, 
was fitted to commune, a metal check, which entitled 
him at the next celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
to join in the sacred ordinance. 

On the Communion Sabbath it was the deacons’ 
duty to see that every one who presented himself 
at the Lord’s Table had this check, and to collect it 





“Yes; and of course it might be. Same as mine 
was taken sudden when I had no thought of it: 
We ought always to be ready, oughtn’t we, 
parson?” 

“Always,” I answered, with a curious feeling of 
dréad upon me. We had reached the house. 
There was a crowd about it. They parted silently 
and respectfully for us as we passed in. And 
even as I drew near the bed where the mangled 
form lay, I did not realize what had actually 
happened. 

My friend the engineer laid one hand on my 


| shoulder as he drew a covering from off the face 


of the dead, and said, in tones of sovety which 
—s but his own sad loss could have taught 
him, “Parson, it’s the hardest thing I ever had to 
do, and I’ve bungled about it, but God can help 
you and the mother to bear it.” 

And I looked into the face of the dead, and it was 
the face of my own boy! 

I had forgotten that he was at play that morning 
with a neighbor near the embankment. In some 
way, we never learned how, he had fallen over. 
But to the day of my own death, come it soon or 
late, I shall never forget the feeling that came to 
my wife and myself when time had healed the 
wound of our loss—the feeling of kindred sympathy 


| and tact which sorrow teaches even the roughest 


hearts to show to others in bereavement. 

Those words, ‘God can help you and the mother 
to bear it,” proved to me the value of my own 
consolations in the presence of the last grim 
enemy and of my own great loss. 
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THE LAWSUIT. 


He had a faithful friend at its beginning, 

The highest honor and the deepest truth, 
Desire to keep in thought and deed from sinning, 

A plan for righting fancied wrongs,—and youth. 
He had an enemy when it was ended, 

An honor stained, a heart grown hard and cold, 
A little pile of gold, a mansion splendid 

Dim eyes and silver hair, for he was old. 

ALICE LENA COLE. 
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CHEATED. 
He was a suspicious man, and his grocer knew 


it. He always glanced sharply at the scales when 


his groceries were being weighed, and always | 


carried home his own purchases and weighed them 
there again. One Saturday evening he brought 
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as to the shape, size and appearance of the crater. 
My estimate of the height of Orizaba is 5527 metres. 

“The Indian guides made sleds of straw mats, and 
we descended on them. This was more like a fal] 
in mid-air than anything else. In a few minutes 
we covered a space that it had taken us five hours 
to climb. At half-past nine we reached the cave 
and camped for the night, after fourteen hours ot 
hard werk. 

“The next day, as we approached San Andres 
Chalchicomula, we were surprised to see the 
entire population of the town, with music and 
banners, coming to meet us. One of the guides 
had gone on ahead and reported our success.” 


* 
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GOOD EXAMPLE, 


“IT wish I had a smaller screw-driver, father!” 
grumbled Jake Babson. “I can’t make this work: 
it’s too big for the screws.” “Jake,” said Mr. 
Babson, solemnly, “I’m terrible afraid you haven't 
got much fac’lty. If you had, you could make that 
screw-driver do, or else you'd find some other way 
to get them screws out without raisin’ such « 
catouse. Have I ever told you ’bout old ’Bijah 
Jenkins, the tinkerer?” 


“No, sir, I can’t rec’llect anything *bout him,” 
replied Jake, after a moment’s reflection. 

“Well,” said Mr. Babson, with a sigh of regret, 
“there was a man that had what you might be safe 
to call fac’lty. He could right a clock an’ set her 
to pot again in no time; he could fix up a door 
lock or a = that was out o’ kilter quicker’n a 
wink; he could pry things open, an’ he could make 
’em fast. He was a fust-class all-round tinkerer. 
An’ what d’you s’pose his tools was?’”’ 

“Why,” said Jake, glibly, “a hammer and a 
—- and a screw-driver and a gimlet and an aw! 

and —” 

“You can stop right where you be,” interrupted 
| his father. “You wouldn’t have ketched ’Bijah 
| Jenkins burdenin’ himself with such a mess 0’ 
| things as that. Folks where he went gen’rally had 
a hammer, | cale’late. If ! didn’t, he could 
make out with a stone. All he carried was a 
broken clothes-pin an’ an old fork—a stout one 
*twas—an’ a hen’s feather an’ a bottle o’ glue that 
he’d made himself.” 

“Well, [swaney!” remarked Jake, whose amaze- 
ment incapacitated him for further utterance. 

“Yes, that was every nameable thing he carried,” 
repeated Mr. Babson. “He could screw an’ on 
screw with the clothes-pin, an’ use it for a number 
0’ other pupposes. He could pry with the fork, 
| an’ he could jab with it, an’ bore a fa’r-sized hole. 
| He could ile with the hen’s feather, an’ he could 











from the communicant before passing to him the 
bread and wine. 

The deacons took charge of the church contribu- 
tions. In his “Plaine Dealing,” Lechford, a 
lawyer who lived in Boston from 1638 to 1641, 
describes the manner of contributing in the church 
of that town, after the minister had preached. 


home an armful of bundles, and proceeded as | 
usual to put them in turn upon his kitchen scales. 
Pretty soon he said to his wife: | 


“There! J 
Systematically cheated! I ordered one pound of | 


lue with it, an’ kind o’ smooth things up gen’rally. 
tell you, Jake, he had fac’lty. 

“Now let’s see if you can’t make out to get along 
| with that screw-driver, such as ’tis,” concluded 
I told you we were being cheated! | Mr. Babson. 

And Jake, not to be utterly routed by the posthu- 


And thou wert Egypt’s symbol of the power 
That under all decaying forms lies hid ; 

The old world worshipped thee, O Lotus flower! 
Then carved its sphinx and reared its pyramid. 


ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 
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For the Companion. 


WOODEN PLATTERS. 


In one of the oldest institutions of learning in 
this country, a college in which hundreds of 
penniless boys have been gratuitously fed, clothed 
and fitted for honorable careers, there is a little 
room in which are preserved the humble belong- 
ings of its first founder: the rough settle which 
stood in his cabin, the iron pot in which he cooked 
his corn, the heavy wooden platter from which 
he ate. 

‘Wooden platters,’’ says an old chronicle of 
colonial days, ‘‘are to be preferred to tin, because 
as our meat is tough as leather, it is necessary to 
fasten it with the fork down to the wood in order 
to cut it.”’ 

Probably not one of the lads who now receive 
the bounty of an education from the long-dead 
hand of the founder look into the little room 
without pity for the bare, hard lives of the 
pioneers in this country. Which of their 
descendants would choose to be shut into a cabin 
by vast and gloomy wildernesses, to plow and 
dig all day, and to eat leathery meat from wooden 
platters ? 

But in all the accounts of the lives of these 
men which have been preserved there is one 
great event always recorded: the time when they 
were ‘‘converted,’’ as it was technically called; 
the time when the man resolved to forsake sin | 
and to serve God. 

Was a life bare which had that event in it? 

What did the coarse food or wooden platters | 
matter if man found God, and talked to Him in 
the bush ? 

‘Now, in these later days, we do not often 
enough think of the day when we shall finally 
turn away from the old life, in which God is not 
recognized, and take Him as our Friend. 

Can it be that our richly decorated habit of 
living, the dainty food, the costly service, the 
very beauty and luxury of civilization, which 
seem necessities to us, come between our souls 
and the one thing needful for them ? 





Se 


CAPABLE OF ANYTHING. 


When M. Jaillant was director of the French 
penitentiary system there was a man in the 
prison of Gaillon who had been a criminal all his 
life, and for thirty-eight years had been in prison 
on different charges. He was admired and 
respected for his indefatigable wickedness by 


his companions in evil. His record with the 
authorities was, ‘‘Very dangerous. Capable of 


” 


anything. And 
proved to be. 

One day one of the prisoners rushed at M. 
Jaillant, and tried to kill him with a harness- 
maker's awl. He would have succeeded but for 
this man, who instinctively rushed to the rescue,— 
probably without any special good-will toward 
M. Jaillant,—and in the fray had his arm badly 
cut. As the wound was dressed it bled profusely. 
He remarked, ‘‘Who knows? Perhaps the bad 
blood is coming out."” 

M. Jaillant undertook the task of saving him. 
He obtained his pardon, secured work for him, 
and was in all ways his friend. The man never 
disappointed his benefactor. He never left a 


‘capable of anything” he 





“Baptism being ended, follows the contribution, 
one of the deacons saying, ‘Brethren of the Con- 
gregation, now there is time left for contribution, 
—— as God has prospered you so freely 
offer.’ 

“The ee and chief gentlemen first, and 
then the Elders and all the Congregation of them, 
and most of them that are not of the Church, all 
single persons, widows and women in absence of 
their husbands, came _ up one after another one 
way bringing their offering to the deacon at his 
seat, and put it into a box of wood for the purpose, 
if it be money or papers. If it be any other 
Chattel they set or lay it down before the deacons; 
and so pass on to their seats again.” 

In the early days the churches had few Psalm- 
books, and this gave rise to the custom of “lining’’ 
or “deaconing” the Psalm. The pastor announced 
the Psalm to be oung the deacon then read it line 
by line, and as each line was given out the congre- 
gation sang it. 

It is possible, though not probable, that from 
that custom has come the mercantile phrase which 
describes a barrel of apples, or a keg of butter, 
in which the top layer is the best, as ‘‘deaconed.” 
The slang word may have originated from a 
custom, and not from the reputation of New 
England deacons. 

The cheap wit which sneers at deacons is con- 
tradicted by the fact that in the towns and villages 
ot New England almost every deacon is a trustee, 
or executor, or guardian, selected by men about to 
die, or appointed by the Probate Court, to look 
after the property of widows and children. 
Millions of dollars of trust funds are managed by 
deacons—a fact which confutes the conventional 
sneer. 


* 
> 





HARD TO DO. 


Looking over the journals of old Father Ward, 
for many years a pastor in Ironburg, a railroad 


and mining centre of Pennsylvania, writes a | 


correspondent, I came across a narrative which 
shows the difficulty of breaking the news of 


| accidental death, and also reveals the fact that the 
roughest natures have in them true sympathy and: 


tact. The engineer of whom Father Ward speaks 
was a well-known character in Ironburg. He died 
two years ago. Father Ward was writing in his 
study one morning, when the bell rang and his 
wife came up to say that a rough-looking man 
wanted to see him. He went down at once, and 
there stood a railroad engineer, evidently just off 
from arun. He was standing in the hall, and the 
minister asked him to come in and sit down. 


“Much obliged, but I’d rather not,” said the 
engineer. “I haint time. Fact is, we run overa 
boy comin’ in, and I thought maybe you wouldn't 
mind comin’ down to see if you knew his folks and 
could break the news to ’em gentle like.” 

“Why, of course, I’ll go at once.” I went alon 
with the messenger, asking questions as we walked 
hastily down to the tracks. 

“How did it happen?” 

“Well, that beats me. You know the big 
embankment this side the bridge? Ve were 
running by it, when the boy seemed to fall from 
the very top of it, rolled down to the track and 
under the engine wheels.” 

“Was he killed at once?” 

I was dreading the whole affair, and especially 
the telling the news to his mother, whoever she 
might be. 

“Yes; I don’t think he was conscious when the 
train hit him. He was spared suffering. We 
picked him up, and when I reached the station at 
the end of my run I had him carried right into my 
house, and then I came up to see you. You 
remember when you came and broke the news of 
my Willie’s sudden death to me, parson. It 
seemed to me then that if anybody could sympa- 
thize, you could.” 

I recalled the time when I had been obliged to 
o to this man and tell him of a distressing death 
n his own family, a death that had occurred while 

he was off on a long run. 

The engineer spoke again, after a slight pause. 

“Death is awful sudden sometimes. I hope you 
will be able to comfort the mother, parson. It will 
be a great blow to her.” 

“Yes, a great blow. How old was the boy?” 

“About ten. A beautiful boy. Brown, curly 
hair and blue eyes. About the age of my Willie. 
You don’t think, do you, parson, that you will 
dread too much to go and tell the mother that her 
boy is in heaven?” 

“No; but of course I dread the duty. Think if it 
should be my own boy!” 





tea, and here is only three-quarters; and I bought 
five pounds of brown sugar, as you told me, and 
here are only four pounds.” 

“Are you sure? aybe the scales are wrong, or 
something.” 

“Yes, that’s what you always say. Don’t I know 
a pound when I see it? And the scales are all 
right. They’re the same kind as they use at the 
store. We’re being cheated, that’s all.” 

“Maybe there was some unintentional mistake 
on the part of somebody,” gently suggested the 
man’s wife. 


“Mistake nothing! The store was full of people, | 
and in the hurry the grocer thought he could cheat | 


a little and no one would notice it. But I'll show 
him he can’t cheat me /” 

“But how will you Pee to him that he cheated?” 

“Prove! Why, I'll show him the bundles and 
compare them with the order in our book. See? 
‘One Ib. tea. Five lbs. brown sugar.’” 

“But what if he says he put up those amounts, 
and there must be a mistake somewhere else?” 

“Mistake! Can’t be any. If he says so, I’ll tell 
him he lies, and have the Le on him.” 

Just then there was a knock at the door, and the 
man’s wife opened it to a near neighbor who had 
two packages in his hand. 

“Beg pardon,” he said, “but I think you got 
some of my bundles to-night, and I got some of 
yours. There was such a crowd there that while 
you were looking at some goods at the end of the 
counter, after purchasing your supplies, I gathered 
up what I supposed were my purchases, and by 
mistake got two of yours. A pound of tea and 
more sugar than I bought. Ah, yes! You have 
them there, haven’t you? Thanks. Oh, no trouble. 
Allright. Good night.” 

The man with the scales whistled thoughtfully 
to himself as the door closed, and his wife smiled 
and, like a wise woman, held her peace. 


* 
> 


ASCENDING MOUNT ORIZABA. 


The first ascent of the extinct volcano, Orizaba, 
in Mexico, was made by Baron Miiller in 1856. 
The baron and his friends climbed with great 
difficulty nearly to the top. They had been 
deserted by their guides, and were so exhausted 
that they could go only a few feet without stopping 
to rest. Suddenly they discovered that they were 
separated by thin ice only from a vast abyss. 
With the utmost caution they retreated to firmer 
ground, losing their provisions as they did so. A 
blinding snow-storm obliged them to camp for the 
night. In the morning two of the party were 
stricken with temporary blindness, and a descent 
was made to the village San Andres Chalchico- 
mula. 


The baron was not daunted. He started with 
another party to ascend another side of the 
mountain. 

“My caravan,” he writes, “consisted of Mr. 
Campbell, M.de La Huerta and two Indian guides, 
all on horseback. We picked our way among the 
rocks by dangerous and apparently impossible 
paths. Once Huerta fell with his horse. He was 
on a narrow, slippery rock, and I expected to see 
him go over the a but his Mexican horse 
saved himself with wonderful quickness and skill. 
Late that night we camped in a cave. 

“Early the next morning we reached the zone of 
perpetual snow. The air was so rarefied that 
the horses could hardly breathe; they became 
exhausted, and had to be sent back to the cave. 
At noon we rested and lunched on a little snow 
vlatform. It was the last surface of the kind 
velow the summit. One of our obstacles was the 
softness of the snow; at every step we sank to the 
knee. We were ascending at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and often had to crawl on our hands and 
knees. 

“In spite of a veil and colored glasses my eyes 
were almost blinded. The air was so rarefied that 
we could hardly breathe. At every breath sharp 
pains cut ae my lungs, and r tainted every 
few minutes. he sun became clouded, and we 
began to be terribly cold. Often we came to a 

erpendicular wall of snow, and had to go around 
t with infinite toil and care. 

“Late in the day the summit was still distant. 
The guides refused to go further, and my friends 
lost courage; but I determined to proceed, with or 
without them, and they decided to go on. A fine, 
= J snow began to fall, and we were chilled to the 

ome. 

“Ata quarter to six o’clock, after great exertions, 
and almost utterly exhausted, we reached the edge 
of the crater. I soon recovered from a fainting fit, 
and made the observations which [I wished to have 





mous fame of the old tinkerer, did. 


* 
> 





WONDERFUL RAILROAD, 
| 


| When the railroad between Moscow and St. 

Petersburg was opened, it inspired great terror in 
the breasts of the superstitious peasantry, who 
thought there must be some witchcraft in an inven- 
tion which could make a train of heavy cars run 
| along without horses, at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour. Some of them would not go within sight 
of a train. Others took timid peeps at the smoke- 
breathing creature, which they believed to be 
alive and ready to devour whatever came in its 
| way. When the whistle sounded they said, “The 
monster is hungry; he’s screaming for somebody 
to eat!” 


By degrees, however, their terror wore away, 
and following the example of the village priests, 
the peasants began to try the “smoke-wagons,” 
though with fear and trembling. The superstition 
had gone, but the mystery still remained. 

One day an old man who had never been away 
from his own village determined to take a look at 
“Mother Moscow,” which is regarded by all the 
epee 9 gated as the most wonderful city in 
the world. 

The down express and the up express met at 
Bologoé, — half-way between St. Petersburg and 
Moscow,—and the passengers of both trains were 
allowed half an hour for supper. Among the 
people who alighted from the other train, the old 
peasant recognized a friend whom he had not seen 
for a long time. 4 

They had a delightful chat together over their 
tea in the restaurant, and then, without any 
thought of what he was doing, the old peasant 
boarded his friend’s train instead of his own. 

The talk was very merry for some time, but at 
last the old man ‘became grave and silent, and 
appeared to be puzzling deeply over something. 
At last he broke out: 

“Ah, Ivan, what a wonderful thing are these 
railroads! Here we sit in the same car, I going to 
Moscow, and you to St. Petersburg!” 








_ 
> 





AT THE ALTAR. 


Marriage is always a serious business, but not 
|infrequently it has ludicrous accompaniments. 
| An English paper relates that a widower, no longer 
| young, gave the clergyman who officiated at his 
second marriage a good deal of trouble by his 
stupidity. He seemed to be possessed by some 
spirit of contrariety. 

When told to give his right hand, he gave his 
left. Whenthe minister said, “Say this after me, | 
he immediately replied, “Say this after me. 

‘hen, when the words he was to repeat were given 
to him, he was stolidly silent. , 

At last he seemed to be aware that the mini-te! 
was somewhat disturbed, and in the middle o! the 
service he upset the reverend gentleman’s gravity 
by volunteering this apology: ; 

“You see, sir, it’s so long since I was married 
afore that you must excuse my forgetting test 
things.” i 

At another time a couple who had been marries 
by a civil process—by an officer of the law, that Is 
to say—were taken With a desire to be marrice 
again in church, as the law allows. The mints! a 
in the course of the ceremony, asked the u-us 
question: 

“John, wilt thou have 
wife?” 

“Why, sir,” said the astonished 
more astonished minister, “I told you we 
married two year’s ago!” 





this woman to thy wedded 


groom to the 


was 


* 
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WHAT A PITY. 


The American Hebrew says that a minister, “ hile 
visiting a farmer in the neighborhood of Glasgow, 
was invited to partake of some fine fruit. 


The good man not only declined the proffered 
dainties, but announced the remarkable fact ; “ 
he had never tasted an apple or any other kin 
“green fruit.” d 

The company looked much surprised, an 
old Scotchman remarked ina dry tone: | 

“It’s a peety, but oat 7? been in Paradis¢ 
might na hae been ony fa’.” 


an 


there 
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For the Companion. 


SCARLET FEVER. 


Betty had the scarlet fever, 
Betty stayed in bed; 
All the pillows that she wanted 
Had about her head. 
Mammy played with her, and made her 
Paper dolls all day. 
When you have the scarlet fever, 
Have it just this way! 


Betty had the scarlet fever, 
And she had some broth, 
On a little table, with a 
Napkin for a cloth. 
Had it in a china bowl, 
All with flowers gay. 
When you have the scarlet fever, 
Have it just this way! 





Betty had the scarlet fever, 
Mammy hung a string 

With a basket from the window, 
Such a funny thing! 

Something nice came up for Betty 
Two, three times a day. 

When you have the scarlet fever, 
Have it just this way! 
So does Betty say. 

LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


—_——_—<«-@-e—_—____—__——_ 





For the Companion. 
FROM THE MINES. 


Borax, CaL., July 9th. 

Dear FRANK.—I was very 
glad to receive your letter to-day. 

I don’t wonder the miners get 
lonesome here. I almost get 
lonesome myself. I wish you 
could have come with us to see 
the mines, for it is so different 
when you can only read about 
them in a letter. 

And I guess I did not write 
much about them before. But 
this time I'll tell you how the 
miners go down, and how the 
borax comes up, and a few more 
things, but I must get a drink 
first, for it’s pretty warm to-day. 

There, now I feel better. You 
know at home, when our cis- 
tern happened to be empty, we igi 
thought it was quite a bother to y 
go across a five-acre lot to our 7 
next neighbor’s for water. But 
here they have to bring all their 
water more than ten miles. But 
then of course they don't have 
to carry it in pails. 

When they haul their ore to 
Daggett in the two great ore- 
wagons coupled together, drawn 
by sixteen mules and four horses, 
they have big casks chained on 
some kind of steps each side of 
the wagon, between the wheels, 
and when they come back they 
bring these casks full of water. 
They buy it at Daggett. 

They can’t do much ashing with no more | 
water than that, and if Aunt Patsy Fangle had 
all the thick, fine flannels that are thrown away 
and burned up here, she’d make rag carpet 
enough to cover the Calico Hills. 

There! I most forgot I was going to write 
about the mines. The borax is in veins that run 
through the mountains in different directions, 
Sometimes almost level and sometimes straight 
down, and all kinds of slants besides. The vein 
they are working now is rather sloping most of 
the way, and is nearly three hundred feet long, 
SO far. 

There are ladders all the way down, but 
Sometimes the miners ride down in the bucket. 
It is let down by an engine. 

It is a great, big, strong cask with a big iron 
bail fastened on, and some extra staves on one 
side where it rubs on the ladder, and all covered 
with a cowhide, hair side out, so as to make it as 
Strong as possible. 

That's not much like a well bucket, is it? They 
draw the ore up in that, and I like to stand at the 
top and see it coming. 

Wh 
down 


at you see first is the sparkle of it, "way | 
in the dark, as if they were hauling out a 
barrel of diamonds. 
— 1s the engineer, and one day he was | 
ondering what made the load seem so heavy, 
for the engine had to pull harder than common. 
Pc bpcarryy and pretty soon the cask got up 
ies aa see, and there were three men in a 
Ti — € of it. I wonder how Lawrence and 
amy and Don would like that kind of a ride! 





Ry ia fi ll, 


I guess the miners are pretty careful, though. | Papa thinks they get moisture from the roots of | 
It wouldn’t do to fall down-stairs a hundred feet | the grease-wood. 
or so. The most careful ones go down the The bushes look dead and dry, but they seem | 
ladders backward, holding on. to be alive inside, and papa says there is a little | 

Some of the others walk down as if they were | hole under almost every bush. 
stairs. Some hitch down, for the rounds are May be they can get enough to drink that way 
smooth as glass. —but it makes me thirsty to think of it. I guess 

One kind of slides down on a piece of board, | I must visit the water-pail again. 
but not fast, of course. They can go down very | Your loving friend, Ray D. 
fast in the bucket, but they don’t like to. They| P.S. We're coming home next week. 
ask papa to let it go slow. They know he will | 
always be careful. 

You know I said there was nothing green here,| Satty Carter and Molly Gates were talking 
but there is some cactus not far away. And four | about a grand wedding that was to come off in 
years ago there were a good many ‘cloud-bursts. | a few weeks. Sally's cousin was to be the bride. 
That’s when the water seems to spill down all at | “I am going to have a new white dress and a 
once, as if it were poured out of pails, instead of | beautiful pink sash,’’ said Sally, ‘‘and my brother 
raining gently. | Charley is going to be one of the rushers.” 

Well, that spring the desert was just covered | y 
with flowers, they say, and there were ever so| A LADY, calling at our house, consulted her 
many great, yellow desert lilies, just beautiful, | watch, which was very small. It being a present 
and blossoms all through the cafions. I wish|to her, some of the family desired to see it. 
we had been here then! But there hasn't been | Little Flora, four years old, looked at it and 
anything like it since. exclaimed: “Oh, it’s young, isn’t it!’’ 

It is most too dry here for animals as well as 
plants, but even in the desert they find the queer A sHorT time ago, little two-year-old Elsie was 
little horned toads, and a kind of lizards that the | eating pancakes and syrup for breakfast. After 
Indians call ‘‘chuck-wallas.”” eating the cakes she said, ‘‘Mamma, please give | 

It can’t be they all go miles and miles for water. | me a spoon. My fork leaks.”’ | 








2o——_—_ 
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For the Companion. |tired hands when she triumphantly showed 
LAZY PUSSY. |mamma four long strings —more than half a 
Pussy, pussy, on the fence, | ae: eo . ‘ | 
Snoozing in the sun, *““Well done!” cried mamma, with a kiss that | 
Pussy, pussy—all the day was better than approving words. | 
Not a thing you’ve done! “I'll help you hang them on the broken limb 
of the sweeting tree, they’ll dry faster there,” | 

said grandma. 

Almost every hour Ruthie ran out to see how 

they were getting on, and then there was an 
| outery : 

“QO mamma! grandma! Come quick! The 
| old cow is getting my apples! Oh-h-h-h!”’ 

Sure enough! The cow almost stood on her | 
| hind legs to do it, but she was eating the apples,— 
| every one,—strings and all! 

For the Companion. ‘‘We must help her fix some more, 
}grandma. ‘She never can laugh 
PHILOSOPHY. | mishap.” 
We call Ruthie our little philosopher because | But she did, although her rosy lips quivered a | 
she always knows just how to meet disappoint- | little. 
ment bravely. “I hope the strings won't hurt her,” she said. 
Mamma thinks that little folks ought to earn a | ‘Now I’m just like the milkmaid in the story, | 





Pussy, pussy, on the rug, 
Taking cozy naps— 

Curled up snugly all the day— 
Wakes to yawn, perhaps! 

Puss, I wonder what the mice 
Really think of you? 

You’ve no energy at all, 
Lazy pussy you! M. J. H. 





~~ — 


whispered | 
over this 


| part of the money they spend, so when Ruthie aint I?” E. H. 8. 


wanted a new carriage for her doll, she told her nit | 
that she might have all the apples she could string | 
and dry until she had enough to sell, and buy a 
carriage. 





Two little three-year-old twins had as a play- 
fellow a pointer dog whose habit it was, as | 


“P’raps I can have enough to buy a Saratoga | is customary with many dogs, to turn around | 
trunk for her too?—she needs one,’ 
little maid roguishly. 

‘Perhaps so,”” smiled mamma. 

It wasn’t fun to pare and string the hard apples, 
and there was more than one blister upon Ruthie’s 


, 


said our | several times before lying down. The twins | 

| watched this performance with interest, and then 
running into the house, said, ‘““Mamma, Dash 
says, ‘Ring around a posie,’ and then he lays 
down.”* 





Enigmas, Charzdes, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
My first you may pity, though ugly, 
And give him my second of bones; 
My whole, long ago, in old England, 
Was heard, in mellifluous tones. 


2. 
INSERTIONS. 
1. Insert a letter in footpath, and make certain 


animals. 


2. Ina bullet, and make a sprout. 
3. In costly, and make to prevent. 
4. In a weight, and make a 
visionary conceit. 
5. In fastened, and 
wearied. 
6. In parts of the foot, and 
make carries. 
7. In a small nail, and make a 
necessity of life. 

8. In falsehoods, and 
linden -trees. 

9 In stamps for giving the 
impression of coins, and make 
certain coins. 

10. In a liquid measure, and 
make a vision. 

ll. In a small bottle, and make 
essential. 

The inserted letters will form 
the name of an Irish patriot, who 
died on September 19, 1803. 


make 


make 


3. 
ANAGRAM. 
We both die honest. A. B. 
The gentlest 
found 
Were those, who haply coming 
near, 
Descried us dead 
ground, 
And buried us without a tear. 
A. &. &. 


friends we ever 


upon the 


4. 
CURTAILMENTS. 


1. Curtail a crayon made of 
a paste composed of coloring 
matter and gum water, and leave 
a viscous and tenacious mixture 
as dough for bread or earthy sub. 
stances mixed to the consistence 
of dough, for pottery and porce- 


2. Curtail a constellation  be- 
tween Scorpio and Lupus (astro 
nomical) and leave a model. 

) 3. Curtail conviction of the 
mind arising from evidence, and 
leave to falsify. 

4. Curtail to receive as a law, 
and leave to conspire. 

5. Curtail a kingdom of Ger- 
many, and leave one of the people 
who inhabited the northern part 
of Germany, obtained a footin 
in Britain about the year 440, an 
afterward subdued a great part 
of the island. 

6. Curtail to blot out, and leave 
divisions of time. 


Z\ 
, &) Cd. 
po Vee ° 7. Curtail to beat back or blunt, 


and leave a rent or a tear (local 
English). 

8. Curtail to ward off, and leave 
to declare positively. 

9%. Curtail belonging to the 
ancient Scotch, and leave the 
bitter vetch. 

The curtailed letters will spell 
the name of a French general 
and statesman who was born on 


September 6, 1757. 


5. 

BEHEADINGS. 
The slowest of the garden folk, 
A spike that needs a hammer’s stroke, 
To suffer under trouble’s yoke. 
An instant, or the shortest time, 
The product of a southern clime, 
The lake when merry sleighbells chime. 


6. 
PROVERB PI. 
Make five proverbs from the following. 
A child is worth a gold bird. 
Look not in the bush before the came! is burnt. 
A gnat that glitters in the hand dreads a swallow. 
You two leap and strain at all fire. 





Conundrums. 


What men have neither feet, hands nor minds? 
Chess-men. 

What kind of money will never cause family 
quarrels? Harmony. 

What is the worst pen in the world? 
ousness. 


Pen-uri-. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cross-patch. 

2. S-collard, E-astman, P-iatt, T-ennyson, 
E-lliott, M-ontgomery, B-radistreet, E-astman, 
R-iley.--September. 


3. B (A W L) E D 
R (E E L) I N @ 
M(E L L) Ow 
a ez ow 
F (O FT L) E D 
L (I N WN) E 
B (E 3; G) AR 
B E (A T E) N 
>swm eT) 8 D 
B KR (A N D) E D 


Wellington. 
4. Puss in Boots. 
5. Leaves. 
6. Hand-cur-chief—Handkerchief. 
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WOMEN. 


SOUTHERN 


Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, in his book, ‘The Old 
South,” has much to say in praise of the wives and 
mothers of the old régime. The master of the 
plantation, he says, might shift much of his 
responsibility upon a competent overseer, 
mistress had no such means of relief. 
mistress, manager, doctor, counsellor, seamstress, 
teacher, housekeeper, slave all at once.” Such a | 
woman was told by her husband that one of the | 
gates was broken. 
“if I could sew it with my needle and thread, I 
would mend it for you.” 

In another place Mr. Page says that some years 
ago he was shown a worn and faded letter, written 
on old Confederate paper with pale Confederate 
ink. It had been taken from the breast-pocket of 
a dead private soldier of a Georgia regiment after 
one of the battles around Richmond. 

It was from his sweetheart. They 
heen plain and illiterate po for it was badly 
written and badly spellec n it she told him that 
she loved him; that she had always loved him 
since they had gone to school together in the little | 
schoolhouse in the woods; that she was sorry she 


had always treated him so badly, and that now, if | 


he would get a furlough and come home, she would 
marry him. 
Then, as if fearful that this temptation might 


prove too strong to be resisted, she scrawlec 
ittle postse ript across the blue Confederate sheet: 
“Don’t come without a furlough, for if you don’t 
come honorable, | won’t marry you.’ 
Sianpeuedinlbettalistedipn: 
MUSIC-LOVING SPIDER. 


Mr. W. J. D. Leavitt, writing of his experiences 
in playing the great organ formerly in Music Hall, 
Boston, tells a pretty story of his most regular 
listener—a spider which had taken up its abode in 
the organ case over the performer’s head. It 
remained there for about a year, Mr. Leavitt says. 


It was a musical little fellow, and when I began 
to play it would spin down almost to a level with 
my left shoulder and gently swing to and fro 
and listen. When I had finished a piece it would 
draw itself up to its nest, and when I began another 
down it would come again and resume its position 
as an interested listener. 

It had six legs. Two it put out in the air as a 
balance pole, two it handled the web with, and the 
third pair it used in pulling itself up hand over 
hand, as sailors climb a rope. 

I came at last to watch for the fellow, and it 
was always faithful, so that I was sure of at least 
one attentive and appreciative hearer. 


* 
> 





HIS TRUE TITLE. 


A man who lived near the Barrys was devoted 


to the harp, and “practised” with commendable 
assiduity. But some people do not enjoy music. 


The other night Miss Barry said: 

“Uncle Charles, the Bible says erent. bat 
I notice that the newspaper critics usually write 
‘harpist.’ 1 wonder which form is the more 
correct. If you were speaking of Mr. Cross in the 
next house, which should you call him, a harper or 
a har pist ?” 

“Neither,” said Uncle Charles, with the utmost 
prom ytness; “if I called him anything I should 
call him a confounded nuisance.’ 








~ Chi ldren are often irritated and made sick by worms. 
A simple and effective remedy is found in “‘Brown’s Ver- 
mifuge Comfits.” hin contain nothing injurious.[ Adv. 











SENT 
BENT. 


Ask, on postal, for Catalogue O and learn about 
a Special Offer that will interest every reader 
of this advertisement. 

2 The “Crown” Pianos and Organs are offered at 
prices within the reach of the greatest number. Reli- 
able in every detail. Made for long service, and 
especially for" Se Write, at once, to 

GEO. I BENT, Mfr., Chicova, TH. 




















WITHOUT CAR FARE 
save $60 a year—have elegant time doing it—never felt 
so well—can do ten hours’ work in seven—salary raised 
Gn ee like rrr men. 


Finest cyclin; 
mail - Asad 
York, C 


Fine ‘eet from the Maker 


For $2 we will mail prepaid 
anywhere in the U.S. one pair 
Ladies’ Bright" Dongola 

Ki utton Boots. 
They are not. shoddy made like 
many advertised at low prices, 
but are Sexton. Durable 
and Eas: itting. A splen- 
did boot for very low price. 

Sizes: 246 to 7; widths, C, D 
and E. Shere and Common 
Sense Toe and Heel. If not 
satisfied, money returned or 

new pair sent. 


ALLEN SHOE CO., 31 Milk St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Our celebrated $2.50 
it so much advertised, 





lumbia agencies, b 
det. stamps. » ty ‘Mie Co., Boston, New 


















“Well, my dear,” she answered, 


must have | 


A MODERN BATH 


| sirable for either city or 








HORTHAND-Sste‘scrarne. 


e 
A. J. Graham’s Works & School, DP *way,NewYork. 


& WORLD'S FAIR & IDE FREE. 

mtains map of Chicag n gro ounds 

and picture and description not ail the. Fair build- 
Authentic and as good as those sold for 50 cts. 
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esenditfreeif you mension this per and ask 
for free platof our $150 lots on mm onthly pay: 
ments at GRIFFITH, Chic ’s comin 


plat 


Inieago, lil. 


tory suburb, if you also promise to wows the 
to five other Bh OO will you doit? W 
JAY DWIGGINS 490 Chamber of Co: 
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Foot Power 
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We warrant try. Everybody 
Fit, Style, Wear. says ‘Fine its” 
Catalogue Free. “Good Fits.” 





Machinery, 
For Wood and) 
Metal Worke 
Equally adapted for shop use or ‘for | 
Home Training. The BEST toolsare the | 
Cheapest. Send for Cata. and prices. | 


W. W. F. é ti JOHN BARNES CO., 96 ti Street, Rockford, Ills. Hite. | 










PRINCIPAL OFFICE. AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, evans sstandl 








THE LATEST AND BEST 
Quick Self-Heating, or Toi- 
let Cabinet in place of Heater. 
No bath-room required. Orna- 
mental, Inexpensive, Com- § 
lete, Practical, De- a. 


town. two-cent 
stamp for C mosey 


THE MOSELY 
FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 


6S0.Canal St.,Chicago. a 
, Here is a chance 


BOYS! to make One te 


Ten Dollars a Day with the 


Lightning Rotary Corn Popper, 
Peanut and Coffee Roaster. 


Circulars Free. Manufactured by 
Donathen Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


CAUTION is NECESSARY IN 

















BUYING. LOOK FOR THE 
TRADE- 5 
MARK, [TRADE MARK 


WHICH IS STAMPED ON THE TOE 
OF EVERY SHAWKNIT STOCKING. 


DR nsw) 


oe® SUPERIOR TO ALL *riexe®™ 



















or 


2s conte I KLEINER SE pane 
_ é&ém PANY, 136 to 32 E. Houston St., N. Y 





a 
GREATAMER 


m) COOD NEWS 
To Ladies, and Girls. 


Gold and Silver Watche 
tiful Imported Decorated Shine’ Tea 
and Dinher Sets, Toilet Sets, Lamps, 
Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit an 
Cake Dishes, Silver Tea Sets, Knives, 
Forks, yons, Webster’s Interna- 
nal Dietionaries.ete., Given as Premiums with $12 


i PE. ee ts = ers. For full ners address, 


P. O. Box 29. 31 an AMURREIC 





co., 
33 . St., New York. 
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GBAVEs A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Seap send 2% cents 
a and receive a cake by return mail. 


AS. Ss. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
oar ECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
ba sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrapper: 
nm Bellis Soup. 
ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 
HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 














OVERMAN WHEEL co. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
cnicaao. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


| $1 bottles by all leading druggists. 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it | 
Do not ac- | 






“ INSTANTANEOUS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR EVERYBODY.” 
Secured by the 
invention of the 





5.00. 
) A complete out- 
fit--consisting of 
Camera, Dry 
Plates, Chemi- 
cals and all ac- 
cessories, only 
| $6.00. A first-class instrument within the reach 
of all. For Catalogue and sample picture send 
cts. TZestimonials furnished. Address, 
ALKER MANUFACTURING CO., Palmyra, N. Y. 


AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 
which has become 
thin, faded, or gray. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, 


Mass. 





ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 

when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in §@c. and 
Any reliable drug- 


promptly for any one who wishes to try it. 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 

























San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 
match--strict- 
ly all wool— 
lor’s art — surpass 
anything heretofore 
—- We express- 

2a. to refund the 

a 

Good Paper, 3¢. Gold Paper, 5¢. FREE 


N. W. Cor. State and Jackson sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Coat—2 pairs 
of pants—and 
Stylish and 
very substan- 
tial—only ... 

These Suits—mas- 
produced. Thou- 
sands sold — made 
us thousands of 
friends. Send for one 

if you should 
like the suit. 
Samples of cloth free on application. 
Write for our 44-page World’s Fair Catalogue. 
BS PrRF THE 
RED PEATS wai: 
Merchant, 
will send you his guide, “How TO PAPER,” 
Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, 
12% and 1§¢ per roll, all with wide borders and ceil- 
ings to match. Will refer you to 10,000 Well- 
Agents’ sample books, $1. 


hat— all to 
terpieces of the tai- 
~you’ll be more than 
and 100 beautif ful samples of fine 
Customers. 
ALFRED PEATS. 136-138 w. Madison St., Chicag?. 


500 mixed, Australian, etc., 10c. 
STAMPS 105 varietics and nicv Album, We : 
15 unused, 10¢.; 10. Africa, 10c.; 
Asia, 10c.; 10 So. Amatitnn, the. Mon illustrated 
list, ete., free. Large stoe k, low prices. Aomnis 
wanted. 40 p.c.com. mF. P. Vineent,Chatham.N 


until Jan. ist, 1893. A ae 
silver- — y Spoon with no 
advertis it, upon receipt of two 
two 25-cent bottles. (3 P Arnold — h Killer. 
Address Dr. SETH ARNOLD MED. Ci oonsocket, R. I. 

















HELER’S* 
CROWN SHOE Dressine!” 


Inever use aay other me SRat 
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SaveCoal 


Make a ton of coal worth 
ton and quarter—general- 
F ly more—consume all coal } 
gas, most of smoke—have 4 } 
-no clinkers—quick fire— 

- hot fire—Grocers sell for 
f25 cents package of Kem- 
- Kom—enough to treat ton 
coal — easy to apply as 
f water — absolutely harm-{ 
less —If your grocer has- 3 
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z *t it, send name of grocer ¢ 
Fand six 2-cent stamps—4j 
| #we will send you trial } 
, package. : 
P Standard Coal & Fuel Co., Corner Milk and § 
q Devonshire Streets, Bost on , 
& Se 










STEEL 
HOT AIR 


FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
GAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 
enijmniin” ae. ae 1s, MO. 


| SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 





THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75.—Comp!: 


uttery, 
ne. 


Learning Telegrapby and operating short ines. 
sists, full size, Gel: made Sounder and Key Set, B: b 
Instruction Book, Wire, and all materials tor operatt 
Sent by express tor $3.75 by registered letter, Sto" ts , 

xpress or Money Order. Illustrated Book wit!) « . 
scription of instruments, How to put up Teles xray 1 
_—. and Bat Bells, ete. , Sree to -_ to Electrk 

otor an tter: com 4 ieee st-pail " 
J.H.BU NNELL& F6C petinadt St., N. Y. 
| Largest | best Telegrapit Supply House in America. 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


he 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain t 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polis! + 
Brilliant. Odorless, Durable, and the consumes pe 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
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CZAR AND SENTRY. 
Many stories have been told of the Russian 


peasant’s loyalty to the Czar. That not even this | 
inherited reverence should be able to cause a 


preach of routine duty is a remarkable proof of | § ’ 


the force of military training and discipline. | 


One day last winter a member of the Czaz’s | 
fumily told him that the sentinel stationed at a | 
certain railroad crossing in St. Petersburg had | 
refused, although the next train was not due for 
five minutes, to raise the bars for his carriage, 
declaring that he had strict orders to allow no 
vehicle to cross until the train had passed. 

The Czar commended the sentry’s conduct, and 
remarked that strict discipline was the very life of 
he army. 

: flis kinsman replied, with a laugh, that had the 
(Czar himself driven up to the crossing, discipline 
would surely have given way before the imperial 
presence. The Czar declared that he would put 
the matter to a test, and a day or two later he 
presented himself, with the Czarina, at the crossing 
at a moment when the bars were lowered before 
the passing of a train. 

The sentinel declined to raise them. He was! 
commanded to open the gate by the express | 
authority of his Majesty. But, although perplexed | 
and troubled by the dilemma, he stood firm, and } 
answered that he could not disobey orders. 

When the colloquy reached this stage the train | 
rolled by, and the Czar, laughing heartily, gave 
the soldier a twenty-five rouble note, and praised 
him for his adherence to duty. 





VENTILATION. 


Alexander Dumas, the great French novelist, 
had in his character much of the natural comicality 
of the negro race, from which he was in part 
sprung. His son, Alexander Dumas ils, was 
notably lacking in this quality, and the father was 
fond of making pleasant little jokes at his expense. | 





Once when the father was visiting the son, | 
\lexander junior invited Alexander senior into | 
his garden, which is said to have been somewhat | 
larger than a good-sized pocket-handkerchief. | 
They sat under the one little tree in this garden, | 
and fanned themselves. 

“I am suffocating,” said Alexander senior. 

“What shall I do, pére?” asked Alexander 
junior. 

“Better open your chamber window, and let a 
little air out into your garden!” said Alexander 
pere. 


* 
> 





WANTED TO KNOW. 





Make the best of misfortunes, by all means; but 
that is not the same as making the most of them. 


Mother—Your finger may pain you a little, my 
dear, but it isn’t hurt badly enough to need doing 


up. 
Harold—Well, put a rag on it, anyhow, so I shall | 
know which finger it is.— Puck 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 5 cents a bottle. Sold everywhere. [ Adv. 
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STEEL PENS 


FOR DURABILITY AND UNIFORMITY 


ARE THE BEST 


Sample card, 12 pens different patterns, sent for 
trial, postpaid, on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
_ 810 Broadway, New York 
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Security Button Clasp 
Hose Supporter. 








‘You Want The Hustrated World's Fai. 


every powe and feature of the Great Ex 
start finish. Send 25 cents for sample copy. ] 
yd year. Great inducements to club-raisers and agents. 

cents allowed for each subscription when 3 or more 
are sent at same time. When remitting deduct com- 
mission. Address, JEWELL N. 
General Manager, Chicago, Il. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


only publication illustrating the progress and 
»sition a) | 


HALLIGAN, | 


A Daring Adventurer. 








Capt. William A. Andrews, already famous for 


| 
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CELEESSESSSES LASS SL SSS SS LS SH | Atlantic, has again set sail on a novel and inter- 


YOU can become a first-class Book- ie 
keeper within 100 hours’ study of my 
book, at home, without the aid of a Herth 


uaranteed), at qos of only $3! “Worth 


ay 00 {”’ N. Tomney, Vermillion Bay,Ont. 

+617 copies sold; 3,207 testimonials re- 4 
ceived! {2 Good boo aa receive from ¥% 
se $1200 to $5000 a year! YOU SAVE THIS. Send a8 
oe for descriptive pamphiet.J.H.GOODWIN, ig 
355, 1215 Broadway, New York. ™% 
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The Wonderful Agate Spinner. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW TOY 
THAT IS PERFECTLY RESISTLESS. 


“ail Will entertain a 
. whole company. 
Boys and Girls 
want them, 
everybody wants 
There’s lots of 





them. 
fun in it. 
An Agate with every Spin 


ner, 10c. complete. Grand 
chance for Boys and Girls as 
en 








‘Ask your dealer for them 
or mail us 10 cents. 


EDGAR MFG. CO., 
Reading, Mass. 


A Yard of Birds. 


Patented. 








{ 

( 

A perfect Companion piece to } 

( 

A YARD OF ROSES. $ 
) 

This beautiful work of art is, in size, exactly a ) 


duplicate of “‘A Yard of Roses,” requires the ( 
same size of frame, and is a picture which, for ? 
truth to nature and beauty of artistic execution, ( 
is unsurpassable. It is a copy of a celebrated , 
French work of Art, and has been reproduced by 
the same Art Lithographers who produced the { 
“Yard of Roses.” The idea of the picture is this: { 


Imagine a nail driven in one wall. Just thirty-six 
inches or one yard from this, imagine another nail 
driven in another wail. Then a piece of cord 
stretched from one nail to the other. On this yard 
of string 28 songsters, beautifully plumaged birds, 
each one in a different position, but all irresistibly 
attractive; the reproduction is in 14 colors, and 
Srom every standpoint a high work of art. 


“A Yard of Birds” should find a welcome in 
a half million families who are now the fortu- 
nate possessors of “‘A Yard of Roses.” I will send 
copies of “A Yard of Birds” safely packed in a 
tube, to any address upon receipt of 18 cents in 
postage stamps. Five copies for 75 cents, postal 
note. Twelve copies for $1.50, postal note. 


Address PAUL E. TARBEL, ) 
51 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. ) 


MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and scalp of every 
23ruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no agency in the 
world is so speedy, econom- 
ical, and unfailing as the 


CUTICURA 


Remedies, consisting of 
CuTicuRA, the great skin cure, 
CuTicuRA SoaP, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 
and CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and greatest of humor remedies. In a word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
bumor remedies of modern times, and may be used 
in the treatment of every humor and disease, from 
“ eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying and 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
PorreR DruG@ AND CHEMICAL CorP., Boston. 
“* How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 














PLES, blackheads, red, rough hands and fall- 
Mi ing hair cured by CuTICURA Soar. 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster relieves rheumatic, sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and muscular 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25c. 

















Do your Hose Supporters tear your 
stockings or slip off? Then try the 
Security. They are easily applied, 
hold securely, and are warranted never 
to injure the stocking. 

No metal in contact with the flesh : 
no embarrassing breakdowns. 


Ask your merchant for it and take 
no other, 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broapway. N. Y 


“B & H” LAMP, 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. | 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 
BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 
We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD ™F%. CO. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHi‘AGO. 
racronies: Merider, Conn. 























Extract of Beet | 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
sully acknowledged. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


| in this day of aggres-ive advertising.— 


| goes down. 


+ | esting voyage. 


He crossed the ocean twice before, first in the 
“Nautilus,” when he was accompanied by his 
brother, who has since died, and again in the 
| **Mermaid,” both of these trips being made to 
Land’s End, England. A few years ago he again 
| attempted the passage in a boat called the “Dark 
Secret,” but, after battling with contrary winds, 
high seas and terrific storms, he reluctantly con 
sented to give up his efforts after a struggle of 
sixty-two days, and returned to America on a bark 
which kindly consented to take him and his sea. 
beaten boat back to New York. 





The captain is a very interesting character. 
is a man of fixed purposes, very hard to turn from 
the object which he has in view. He has made the 
subject of small boat sailing such a study that he 
is prepared to meet every argument against the 
risks which spring to the minds of his crities, yet 
the New York Herald put the case in a nutshell 
when it said: “The fact that Capt. Andrews can 
cross the ocean in a cockle shell merely proves 
that small boats are safe when a Capt. Andrews 
sailsthem. Amateurs should remember this when 
the wind begins to sing.” 

The captain himself says that “half the people 
who are drowned lose their lives because they do 
not realize that a boat cannot sink. An iron vessel | 


| might, ora ship loaded with a heavy cargo, but a 


row boat, sail boat or ordinary wooden vessel | 
may capsize, but will, nevertheless, float. The 
passengers on the great ocean steamers run some | 
risk when they go to sea, but all around the deck | 
they see wooden boats hung up on which they are 
taught to depend for their lives if the big steamer | 
These boats are often crushed against | 
the great vessel or are capsized in lowering. I am | 
alone in a wooden boat entirely under my own 
control, and, in my opinion, far safer than others.” 
An ingenious theory but hardly a fair one. 

Capt. Andrews is by trade a piano maker. He 
built the “‘Sapolio” at Atlantic City in the presence | 
of hundreds of people, and exhibited it on the 
Long Pier for several weeks. It is a canvas 





folding boat lined with half inch cedar and decked 


over with the same. In order to fold it there must 
be three long canvas hinges from stem to stern, 
and the daring Captain writes by an incoming ship 
(when he is hundreds of miles from shore) that he 
finds the * ‘Sapolio’ in a sea-way is a scrubber but | 
very leaky.” No better proof of his coolness and | 
pluck could be given. 

The start was made at 4.30 Wednesday, July 20th, | 
the destination being Palos, Spain. Capt. Andrews 
has instructions to scour the seas until he discovers | 
that port and the starting point of Columbus. It is 
believed that, sailing in a fourteen foot boat with- 
out so much as a hot cup of coffee to vary his diet 
of biscuits and canned goods, he will, single 
handed, eclipse the record of that Spanish-Italian 
adventurer who almost failed to cross the great 
ocean with three ships, 150 men, after securing the 
Queen’s jewels to pawn and having the blessing of 
the Chureh thrown in. This Columbus is sailing in 
a boat which had never been in the water until the 
hour when he started on his 4,000 mile trip. He 
has been spoken in mid-ocean several times, scorn 
ing all assistance and confident of ultimate suc 
cess. His effort should interest all Americans asa 
test of pluck, endurance and good seamanship. 
That it is not a foolhardy affair is proved by his 
former success and by the notable trip in which he 
battled for sixty-two days without reaching the 
other side. Thousands of people saw the start, his 
presence at different points on the ocean has been 
noted by large numbers of vessels, and his landing 
on the other side will no doubt be made a matter 
of public demonstration and rejoicing. As he 
sailed from the pier he said, “In sixty days I 
will be in Spain,” and up to the last reports he had 
made better time than he anticipated. Every day 
during the voyage a bottle will be thrown over- 
board noting the location and other information 
about the trip. 

If Capt. Andrews succeeds in reaching Spain, 
and joining in the October celebrations which will 
be held in honor of the discovery of America, he 
will then return in one of the great steamers, and 
arrange to exhibit his boat and the log which he 
writes up day by day, at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, where he will be one of the features of 
the magnificent display which the manufacturers 
of Sapolio are now perfecting. The assurance, 





| we might almost say the impudence, of these 


aggressive manufacturers in securing a Columbus 
of their own is probably without precedent even | 
[Advt.] | 


| his daring adventures in small boats on the stormy | 


He 





DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 














Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familia: 
with them, mention THE YouTtu’s CoMPANION, and sem 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 

DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J 


Pears’ 
Soap 


Which would you rather have 
if you could have your choice, 
transparent skin or perfect fea 
tures ? 

All the world would choose 
one way; and you can have it 
measurably. 

If you use Pears’ Soap and 
live wholesomely otherwise, you 
will have the best complexion 
Nature has for you. 

All sorts of stores sell it. 
especially druggists; all sorts of 
people use it. 


JOS. 





WONT YOU SEND 


Twenty-five Gents 


4-Pint Sample Package of 


THE GREAT ENGLISH SPECIALTY 





a 
which makes Delicious Custar 


ENTIRELY WITHOUT EGGS. 


in Three Minutes- 








Prepared 


All English coo a3 
just introduced into America 


ted and Manufactured since 1837 by 
ALFRED BIRD & SONS, 


Birmingham Engiand. 


ks use it. 


Inven 


N. ¥. 





] Ask any Bookseller or Newesdealer for 3 
twelve of the best novels ever written: 
“SILENT AND TRUE,” by May Agnus Fleming. 
“Love Works Wonpers,” by Bertha M. Clay. 
“ Earu Wayne's Nosi.ity,” by Georgie Sheldon, 
“ TesteD,” by Celia Gardner. 
“A Map MarriaGe,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
** ALONE,”’ by Marion Harland 
“ KaTE Danton,” by May Agnes Flemin 
“A CHIT OF SIxTEEN,” by Author of “ Rutledge.” 


U. 8. Depot, 4 WOOSTER STREET, 
“ Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes, 
“ HusBANDs AND Homes,” by Maa ‘on Harland. 
“Tue Wipowek,” by Julie P. Smith. 
“ Hotspur,” by M. T. Walworth. 
"~The whole {2 sent by mail, postage free, 

LS for $3, or either one for 25 cents, 

ie * G. W. Dittincuam, Publisher, New York 








Ask any one who ever used the 


MAGEE BOSTON HEATER 


how they like it. 


Every leading architect in the country recommends it 
as the best. We guarantee it to suit you in every par 
ticular when set and used as we direct. First class 
dealers every where sell it. With and without hot water 
combination. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


MACEE FURNACE CO., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


Branches: Roop Bros, Stove axp Furxace Co., Kansas 
City. TAYLOR Goopricu, San Francisco. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made ina post-office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are requi 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must id. 

Returning year paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


; THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
201 Columbus Ave., Cor. Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


INFECTIOUSNESS OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


According to the latest advices from Germany, 


where Doctor Koch’s investigations in regard to | 
tuberculosis have given a special impetus to the | 


study of the disease, the danger arising from 
direct contact with consumptive patients has been 
somewhat overestimated, 
infectious nature of the malady. 

Thus we have recently been told that kissing 
might result in the transmission of germs from 
one person to another. Again, it has been proposed 
.in some quarters that persons suffering from 
tuberculosis should be socially ostracized, as is 
usual in the case of some other contagious diseases. 

More recent investigation, however, has shown 
that the bacilli which are coughed up in the sputa 
of consumptives, and which are hence present in 
greater or less numbers in the mucus of the mouth 
and nose, are for the most part lifeless and inactive. 

This demonstration, while it will bring comfort 
to many people thus afflicted, will probably ten 
to emphasize the fact of a family predisposition to 
the disease; and this in turn will doubtless lead 
to a fuller study of the peculiar physical and 
anatomical characteristics of special families and 
individuals, who are at present vaguely termed by 
the profession “subjects with a predisposition to 
tuberculosis.” 

This study ought to lead by a natural process to 
the correction of such anatomical characteristics, 
or “build of frame,” by means of special methods 


of chest or general exercises, by the correction of | 
habitual errors of breathing, and. by other correc- | 


tive and cautionary measures. 
But if the dangerous character of consumptive 


expectorations has perhaps been overestimated, | 
the danger is none the less real, and the precautions | 
which patients and nurses have been urged to | 


exercise for the public safety should still be 
continued. Sputa should be burned; spitting in 
the streets or public places should be avoided, 
and great care should be taken to prevent collec- 
tions of dust in any form in the rooms occupied by 
consumptives. This last precaution is of impor 
tance for the patient as well as for his family. 


BUTTERFLY MIGRATION. 


A famous entomologist discusses in a recent 
number of the Atlantic Monthly the interesting and 
comparatively novel question whether butterflies 
regularly migrate from north to south, and back 
again, after the manner of birds. That they are 
capable of prolonged flights cannot be disputed. 
They have been taken repeatedly hundreds of 
miles from land. 

“In many parts of the world vast swarms of 
single species have been seen moving steadily ina 
specific direction, not always with the wind.” The 
writer mentions especially the great swarms of the 
thistle butterfly which invaded Europe in 1879. 
They pushed as far north as Finland, and were 
believed to have come from Africa. 

At present there is no positive proof of a regular 
semi-annual migration north and south on the part 
of any species of butterfly, but the Atlantic writer 
mentions the splendid and familiar milkweed 
butterfly (Danais Archippus), one of the largest 
and handsomest of North American insects, as one 
of the species which are most likely to be found 
addicted to such a habit. 

“Within our knowledge it has spread from this 
continent over the Pacific Ocean to Australia and 
Java, and eastwardly to the Atlantic borders of 
Europe, from England to Portugal and the 
Azores.” As to the probability that it moves 
northward and southward with the season, the 
argument may be summarized thus: 

The milkweed butterfly is a distinctively tropical 
insect, but is found every season in Canada, and 
has been credibly reported from Hudson Bay and 
beyond. It is certain that if it remains with us 
through the winter it must be in its butterfly 
stage—in other words, it must hibernate. But 


| ous, has never been detected. 


notwithstanding the | 


most if not all of our hibernating butterflies have 
been found in their winter quarters, while the 
milkweed butterfly, larger and far more conspicu- 


Our ordinary hibernating butterflies in New 
England come out in March, April, and early May, 
while the Archippus is never seen till June, and 
is then in fine livery, instead of being dull-colored 
and battered, as a butterfly that has hibernated 
almost invariably is. 

Butterflies of this species are known to go south 
in the autumn. There are numerous records 
of enormous flocks “containing myriads upon 
myriads of individuals, clustering at nightfall 
upon trees to such an extent as to change their 
color, and to bend the weaker twigs.” 

In short, our Atlantic contributor quotes with 
full approval the words of another naturalist: 

“There is a southward migration late in the 
season in congregated masses, and a northward 





Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. [Adv. 








Notre Dame of Maryland. 


Cotentate Institute for Young Ladies and Preparator, 
Schoo. 


for Little Girls. Empxa P. O., near Baltimore, Md. 
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CHILDREN TEASE 


For Dr. Hoxsie’s Certain Croup Cure. 


When they get it they laugh, because it relieves. 
‘ures and prevents the worst attacks of Croup, 
eumonia, Diphtheria, Whooping Cough, Asthma 
and Bronchitis. It has been successfully used for 
ears. our druggist does not keep it send 50 
cents for a ti bottle, postage-paid. 


A. P. HOXSIE, Manuf., Buffalo, N. Y. 








dispersion early in the season through isolated 
individuals.” 


BITTEN BY A RATTLESNAKE. 


Rodney Percival, “a live California boy,” four- 
teen years old, had a strange adventure a few 
months ago. The occurrence is recorded in the 
Petaluma Courier, and its authenticity is vouched 
for by a Companion correspondent. 


He was searching a blackberry hedge behind his 
father’s barn for a ball, when he was bitten 
between the first and second joints of the middle 
finger of his left hand by a rattlesnake that 
boasted sight rattles and a button. While its fangs 
were still in his finger, Rodney caught it about the 
throat with his other hand, and trampled it to 
death. 

This was the work of a moment. What to do 
next? Inthe barn was a calf which the boy had 
been in the habit of feeding. He ran into the barn 
and thrust the bitten finger into the calf’s mouth. 
The calf proceeded at once to suck it vigorously, 
and as the event proved, extracted all the poison. 

Rodney was urged to =a the calf’s work 
by copious draughts of whiskey, but declined the 
advice, and the next day went to school as usual, 
bearing the rattles as atrophy. The calf died. | 








SHARP BANKING. 


Most readers must have seen the little tin 
savings-banks for ten-cent pieces which came into 
vogue two or three years ago. The cylinder holds 
fifty dimes, and cannot be opened until it is full. 


The New York Recorder yh that such a bank | 
was given to a little girl and her brother. It con- | 
| tained one dime—a nest-egg. The day was warm, | 
and pretty soon the desire of the joint owners of | 
the bank to convert the deposit into two glasses of 
soda-water became all but uncontrollable. | 

The question was how to get the money out. | 
Finally the boy—destined probably to become a | 
Napoleon of finance—hit upon a plan, and dragged | 
his sister to the nearest drug store. There he | 
| explained the situation to the man behind the | 
| counter, and broached his plan of operations. } 
| In short, he asked the man to lend him forty-nine | 
| ten-cent pieces for a minute or two. The man was 
| ready for a customer, ae the needed coins, 
| and the little boy and girl went home penniless 
| and happy. 





ON THE WAY. 


The day when a boy puts on bis first pair of | 
diminutive trousers is indeed a time of importance. | 


Two children, one in a boy’s sailor suit, the other 
| in a little checked woollen frock, were accosted by 
| an interested passer-by one day, as they played 

together on the sidewalk. 

“Good morning, children,” said the lady, 
| addressing them with a smile, as she stopped a 
moment to watch their game of “hop-scotch;” 
|“are you brother and sister, playing so nicely 
| together, or,” as she saw a somewhat distressed 
| and aggrieved expression on the face of the child 
| in the frock, “tare you bot a 

“We aren’t relations,” replied the other child, 
“and I’m a boy now, and Tommy’s going to be one 
next week, when he gets his new suit!” 


| 





| 


TOO THIN. | 

Fashionable methods do not always commend | 
themselves to the common sense of every-day 
people, who are apt to think more of comfort than 
| of more esthetic considerations. At an ‘at home” 
of a country gentleman’s wife, says an exchange, 
the footman was called upon to do duty as butler. 
He was much taken aback by the extreme thin- 
ness of the slices of bread and butter with which 
he had to serve the guests. Finally, as he was 
passing the plate to an old dowager for the third 

time, he remarked, in a very audible whisper: | 

| “If you slap three or four slices together, mum, | 

maybe you can get a bite.” | 


| - 


REASONABLE. 


It is a tiresome thing to the young, their elders 
| must confess, to be told often that the last genera. | 
tion read better books and knew much more, at | 
the same age, than the present generation. 


! 
| 
A boy of thirteen, in a public grammar school, | 
was reproached by his master for his slowness. | 
“When I was thirteen,” said the master, “I was | 
at least two years further advanced than you are. 
How do you account for that?” 7 
“I’ve heard my father say,” replied the boy, a 
little diffidently, “that they used to have a great 
deal better teachers than they have nowadays!” 





CHEERFUL PROSPECT. 


A young graduate in the law visited a successful | 
lawyer, and asked his advice as to the best general 
course to pursue in building up a practice. 


“Above all,” said the old lawyer, “keep up your | 
fees. Don’t work cheap. If you do, people will 
think you’re good for nothing.” 

“But, sir, nobody will pay my fees, and I shall | 
die of starvation.” 

“Oh, well, you must expect to die for a while— 
but after that you’ll be all right!” | 


=. 
NOT SELF-EVIDENT. 


It is best not to complain, especially to a cynical 
acquaintance. 


“Do _— know,” said Mr. Newgrad, “I find that 
my. college education goes against me in my 
endeavors to get on in the world?” 

“Very likely,” said his friend, “but why do you | 
tell people that you have it? They never would | 
= e, out if you didn’t mention it.”—New York | 

erald, 








How TO OBTAIN 
Fashionable 


Dry and Fancy Goods, 


Clothing, Shoes, &c., 

At the lowest Prices 
And Have Them Delivered 
FREE OF CHARGE 
(Under Certain Conditions.) 
SEND FOR 


KOCH & CO.’S 


ILLUSTRATED 
FASHION CATALOGUE, 


Mailed free upon application. 
FALL & WINTER EDITION READY NOW. 





Koch & Co.’s tal is “‘a he hold 
necessity.” It illustrates and describes all 
articles useful and ornamental for the 
wear of either young or old, and for the 
furnishing and beautifying of a home; 
and their goods are the cheapest without 
ever sacrificing quality to price, and they 
offer extraordinary inducements to re- 
ceive 17 free of el at any Express 
Office in the U. S.— Herald, 


H. C. F. KOCH & CO., 
Importers and Retailers, 


West 125th St. { bet. Lenox 


| & 7th Aves. 
Formerly 6th Ave. 
and 20th St., New York. 
4 Impossible to m make more accurate shooting ‘barrels. 
than are on this Rifle.” Always buy a Stevens’ Arm. 































Rifle. 


25 
per cent. 
Discount on this 
Special Rifle from 
prices below at your 
dealers or direct from us, 
No. 17. Open sights, $12.50. 
No. 18. Beach Front, open, 

rear and Vernier Sights, $17. 
No. 19. Lyman Sights, $17. 
These prices with discount are 
especially low for this quality of gun. 
Illustrated descriptive circulars free, 
Send 6c. in stamps for our complete catalogue. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 
P. O. Box 3732, CHICOPEE FALLs, Mass. 


in .22 and .25 calibre. 


Accurate, 


Light. 


Stevens’ ‘* Favorite ’’ 


Weight 44 Ibs. 22-inch barrel | 


Safe, Reliable, 


BEST BILL OF FARE FOR BABIES. 


BREAKFAST 
Lactated Food. 


DINNER 
Lactated Food. 


SUPPER 
Lactated Food. 


With an occasional lunch of Lactated Food. 
This is the standard diet for babies of all ays. 
It is relished by them as well as mother’s milk, 
and keeps them strong and hearty. 


« Lactated Food is not a medicine,—simply « 
pure food that keeps the well baby strong, and in « 
natural way makes the sick child well. It saves 
babies’ lives! Full-sized can for trial, free to any 
mother. WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vi. 


The use of Lithium Salts and of so-called Naturai 
Lithia Waters for Rheumatism, Kidney and like affec 
tions has been constantly on the increase. 


,80% SAVED. 


Patch’s Compound 
Lithia Tablets for making Lithia 
Water saves the consumer 4-5 the 
cost of other Lithia \ aters. 
These Tablets are recommended 
by physicians 


use 
Accuracy and uniformi- 
ty of dosage can be se- 
cured, convenient in 
form, economical. 


asc. Bottle of Tablets 
makes 114 galions. 


$1 Bottle of Tablets 
makes 6', gallons. 












For Rheumatic, 
Kidney and like 
affections. 

Sent post-paid to any address, if your druggist does 
not keep them. E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Phar- 
macists, 91 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


IVERS & POND 


PIANOS. 


How to get one. Where no 
dealer sells them we sell directly 
from our Factory. 

Write us and we will mail 
Catalogue free, quote prices and 
give full information. 
| We sell on easy payments, 
ale old pianos and organs in 
exchange and send new pianos 
subject to approval, to be re- 
turned at our expense for railway 





Just the Gun for freights both ways if not satis- 
Ladies or Boys. 


factory. Write us. 


Ivers & Pond 


Piano Co., Boston. 


ERFECTION FAST DYES ‘\ Scie: 
any color, 10e, 1 den, wOc. Agents wanted. 
| ° CUBHING. CO., Foxcroft, poatue. 


Please state what periodical you saw our ad 
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Stockings 


worn by ladies and children 
there is only one hose supporter which cannot cut the stock- 


are made with Warren Fasteners with Rounded 
Rib on Holding Edges — all other supporters 


everywhere. Made by George Frost Co., Boston. 
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All 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


Warren is for sale 
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Will give exclusive sale to_shoe 
ne agente, rite for catalogue. 
stating kind, size and width wanted. 


Wt DOUGLAS 


8, securely 
which gives double the wear of chea) 
same price, for such ym 

to a narrow strip of leat: 
worn through are wort! 
The two solesof the W 
when worn ae x, : Keosen fromthe upper 
necessary, as they will never ripor pee 
Purchase of footwear desiring to econo- 


ealers and general merc 
If not for sale in your place se 
Postag: 





SHOE ccnine 


enuine sewed shoe that will not rip ; fine C: f 
ooth inside, flexible, more comfortable, stylis 

other shoe ever sold at the price. 

oes costing from 

.00 Shoe made with two complete 

sewed at the outside edge (as shown in cut), 

welt shoes sold at the 
rip, having only one sole sewed 
er on the edge, and when once 


hless. 
+ Le DOUGLAS 83.00 Shoe 
h can be repaired as many times as 
rs sek 
mize, should consider the superior qualities 
of these shoes, and not be influenced 
to buy cheap welt shoes sold at Lemar 
having only appearance to commen 
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isses 

°75 Best Dongola, 

a the tame high 
standard of merit. 


where I have 
“direct to Factory> 
Brockton, 


e free. W. L. Douglas, 








